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The Door-Step of New England 


By Joseph Kennard Wilson 


LYMOUTH ROCK, of 

course.” Certainly not. 

The historic rock under 

the canopy at the foot of 
Cole’s Hill shall be the corner stone if 
But it 
was discovered a little too late to play 
the part of a door-step. Thirteen years 
before the light foot of Mary Chilton 
touched its rugged surface, a broad 
ledge one hundred and fifty miles and 
more to the eastward had echoed the 
tread of the feet of the first settlers of 
New England. That the settlement 
there and then made was not perma- 
nent, abates no jot nor tittle of the 
claim. The stone which has lain at the 
door has a right to its name of “door- 
step,” even after its function of wel- 
coming the coming and speeding the 
parting guest has ceased, and the 


you please ; and all honor to it. 


house itself has been deserted and dis- 
mantled. By this test, when we look 
for New England’s door-step, the place 
where first stood the forerunners of 
the race which has dominated this west- 
ern world, we must turn to the Maine, 
and not the Massachusetts coast, and 
find it not at Plymouth, but at Popham. 

It is a story unknown to many, and 
forgotten by other many. It is told in 
a few sentences in some of our his- 
tories, and quite overlooked in others. 
It is of no great and lasting import- 
ance—like the Jamestown story, or the 
Plymouth story; yet as a veritable bit 
of the history of colonization in New 
England, it is of exceeding interest, 
and ought not to be allowed to perish 
from national remembrance. 

At the islanded mouth of that great 
waterway of Maine which George 
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“ THUNDEROUS SURF BREAKING UPON: THE SHORE ”’ 


Weymouth in 1605 called “the most 
excellent and _ beneficyafl river of 
Sachedahoc,” but which we more pro- 
saically call the Kennebec, we find the 
site of this original settlement. Nature 
has been very lavish in her gifts to the 
chosen spot, scattering charms in such 
profusion and variety as to constitute 
it, as it has been termed, “‘a unique cor- 
ner of the earth”—one of the most de- 
lightful bits of the everywhere ‘delight- 
ful Maine coast-line. Here are tall 
pines, singing somniferous songs un- 
der the breath of the western breezes ; 
and wind-strewn sand dunes; and 
great gray rock ledges; and 
reaches of a sheltered bay; and miles 
of broad, hard beaches; and thunder- 
ous surf breaking upon the shore; and, 
as final gift, almost whimsical in the 
incongruity of its position and rela- 
tions, a beautiful fresh water lake forty 
feet above the level of the sea, and only 
a few hundred feet from it. It is 
small wonder that they who have once 
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quiet 


seen this favored spot remember it 
with delight, and return to it with alac- 
rity. 

Here lies the little village of Pop- 
ham Beach; for nine months in the 
year a quiet hamlet of a score or more 
of families, but from June to Septem- 
ber the home of a flourishing summer 
colony, which fills up its two or three 
hotels and its quarter of a hundred un- 
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pretentious but pleasant cottages. The 
people of the village are of the original 





A FRESH WATER LAKE FORTY FEET ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SEA, AND ONLY A FEW 
HUNDRED FEET FROM IT 


Maine stock, and exemplify most of 


the characteristics usually assumed in 


the name “Yankee.” Among these 
are a sturdy independence, temper- 
ance, and a thrift which, if it does not 
make them rich, at least keeps them 
from abject poverty. Said an old- 
time resident to the writer, “I don’t 
know a Popham man who is what you 
would call a drinking man.” And 
almost in the same breath he continued, 
as though in sequence to his former 
statement, “Popham has never sent a 
pauper to the town farm.” Family 
names are few, for the inhabitants have 
frequently intermarried. Address 
the next man you meet as “Oliver.” 
(Better prefix “Captain,” for many of 
these quiet-mannered men have made 
their voyages in “deep water,” and 
have handled their crews of men.) If 
he doesn’t respond to “Oliver,” try 
“Spinney.” If that doesn’t strike 
him right, give him another chance, 


with “Perkins.” If that doesn’t touch 
him, it is safe to ask him where he 
came from, and how long he is going 
to stay, for it’s long odds that he is a 
stranger in town. 

The point of contact of this secluded 
village with the busy world is the ship- 
building city of Bath, thirteen miles 
away ontheriver. During the winter 
the only means of communication is a 
daily “stage,”’ which illustrates in itself 
a curious law of evolution. Starting 
from Popham Beach in the early morn- 
ing as a “top buggy,” with one seat, 
under which the mail bag is tucked 
away, it arrives in Bath as a properly 
constituted stage or mail wagon, with 
two or three seats, and with its name 
and destination painted on its side, and 
drawn by two horses. On the return 
trip the law works in the inverse order, 
and that which leaves the city as stage, 
crawls into the little seaside hamlet in 
the gloaming as plain, one-horse 
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buggy. The effect is atmospheric, no 
doubt ; the sea air contracts, while the 
breezes of the inland tend to expansion. 
Whether the law works automatically 
in the case of the traveller, fitting him 
without volition of his own to his 
changing environment,or whether each 
step of the development means abrupt, 
and possibly grumbling, change on 
his part from one vehicle to another, it 
is not the purpose of this paper to dis- 
close. It must be allowed to science 
to have some secrets. 

3ut in the summer Popham Beach is 
almost metropolitan, so many and so 
easy are its means of communicatio. 
with “the regions beyond.” ‘For, noi 


only does its all-the-year-round stage 
still pursue its devious way, but the 
great boats of the Kennebec Line poke 
their noses in at its wharf twice each 
day, on their way to and from Boston, 


while a saucy little craft with a some- 
what profane pro-syllable,—the ‘““Dam- 
arin”—makes two trips daily to Bath. 
It is one of the most delightful of all 
river trips, that between the two places. 
The Kennebec has been called a “mel- 
ancholy” river. Perhaps “stately” or 
“dignified,” would describe it more ex- 
actly. It is not a river to take lib- 
erties with; not one of your mouthy, 
frothy, frolicsome streams, continually 
tumbling over itself-and laughing at its 
own clumsiness. It is sober and se- 
date ; it takes itself seriously, as one of 
the great waterways of a great State: 
it attends strictly to business, and rolls 
its floods along in the most matter-of- 
fact and business-like way imaginable. 
Up and down it go all manner of craft. 
Here is a fleet of ice-laden schooners, 
drawn by a puffing tug, carrying a bit 
of Maine’s winter breath for the cool- 
ing of sultry New York or Philadel- 


phia, or a string of coal barges bound 
in with materials for tempering that 
self-same winter’s breath. Now there 
rushes by you the elegant yacht of the 
millionaire, just crossing the bows of 
the dingy-sailed catboat of a local fish- 
erman. Perhaps you may be so for- 
tunate as to meet the latest-built tor- 
pedo boat, fresh from the Bath ship- 
yards, out for a trial spin ; or one of the 


THE TORPEDO BOAT “ BIDDLE”’ 
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MAKING THIRTY 


only two six-masted schooners in the 
world—the “Eleanor A. Percy” or the 
“George W. Wells’—stretching out its 
great length like leviathan of old. It 
is a constantly changing panorama of 
charming views. And you will enjoy 
it all the more if you are lucky enough 
to get an invitation into the pilot house 
of the “Damarin,” and to have Captain 
Perkins for a cicerone and interpreter. 
“Captain Jimmie,” as almost every one 
hereabouts calls him, has sailed these 
waters from boyhood, and what he 
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THE ELEANOR A. PERCY 


doesn’t know about the river, with 
what is in it, or on it, or under it, 
would make, if written out, a remark- 
ably small volume. 

Two institutions at Popham serve to 
keep the general Government con- 
stantly in mind—the fort and the Life 
Saving Service station. Since 1812 an 
old brick fort, scarcely more than a 
shelter for riflemen, has stood on the 
point of land near the site of the an- 
cient Fort St. George. In 1861 the 
Government began the erection here of 
a granite fortification, to which the 
name of Fort Popham was given, in 
honor of the president of the original 
colony. The work was never com- 
pleted—probably never will be. The 
structure belongs to a bygone age of 
warfare. A single shot from the “Ore- 
gon’s” thirteen-inch guns would shiver 
its walls like window glass. It would 
be folly to spend good money in fin- 


ishing that which can never be of prac- 


tical use. In the meantime it is a dis- 
tinct addition to the attractions of the 
place, lending picturesqueness and dig- 
nity with its frowning walls and threat- 
ening guns. Formerly its grounds were 
open to visitors; but according to the 
later regulations regarding Govern- 
ment Reservations, its gates are now 
kept closed and locked; possibly to 
keep the guns from “going off,” as a 
speculative summer boarder has re- 
marked. The fort is garrisoned; but 
when one sees that garrison on parade, 
he is reminded of “Sam.” “Sam,” 
queried an interested friend; “Sam, 
where are your father and mother?” 
“Ain’t got none, boss,” was the answer. 
“No fader, no mudder, only jist Sam. 
When yo’ shakes Sam, yo’ shakes all 
dar is ob us.” If any one were brave 
enough to “shake” Sergeant Richard- 
son, he would thereby cause the whole 
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United States force at Fort Popham to 
tremble; for all alone, and by the un- 
aided might of his own right arm, the 
Sergeant “holds the fort” by the waters 
of the blue Kennebec. 

The other Government institution is 
the Hunnewell’s Beach station of the 


United States Life Saving Service, es- 
tablished in 1883. It belongs to the 
First District, covers all of 
Maine, and most of the New Hamp- 
shire coast ; fourteen stations in all, ten 
of which are in Maine, between “Kit- 
tery Point and Quoddy Head.” The 
service extends through eleven months 
in each year, beginning at midnight, 
July 31, and ending at midnight, June 
30, the following year. It is taken for 
granted that self-respecting masters of 
vessels will observe these dates, and 
will not allow their ships to be wrecked 
or to come to grief in these waters dur- 
ing the unguarded month of July. 
Uncle Sam is not rich enough to pro- 
tect his coasts all the year ’round, and 
must take some chances. To him who 
sees the Popham shores only in the 
summer time, it seems almost ridicu- 
lous to think of planting a station and 
crew here. But these waters are capable 


which 


of kicking up quite “a bobbery,” when 
the east winds are let loose in the win- 
ter. There are rocks with sharp teeth, 
and cunningly concealed shoals here- 
abouts, and the position of the life sav- 
ers is not the sinecure that it might ap- 
pear. They were called out ten times 
last year, in two instances taking the 
crews from vessels hopelessly wrecked. 
This is perhaps a fair average of their 
yearly work since the establishment of 
the station. The crew are men “born 
and raised” in this neighborhood, and 


are fine specimens of the native Maine 


coast-wise dweller—half sailor and 
half landsman, and equally at home on 
land or sea. Captain Zenas H. Spinney 
has been in service here for seventeen 
years; six as surfman, and eleven as 
station keeper. 

But the scenic and social interest of 
this charming little village will ever, in 
the thoughtful mind, be subordinated 
to the historic interest. On Popham 
sands one is walking with the his- 
toric past. From immemorial 
this peninsula, called Sabino, or Se- 
benoa, the the In- 
dian prince claiming lordship in this 
region, was a favorite resort of the red 


time 


from name of 


men, numerous relics of whom have 
been found here, in the shape of arrow 
and spear heads, stone utensils, earthen 
It is claimed also wilh 
apparent reason that the Norsemen 
landed here eight centuries ago. sut 
we are chiefly concerned with the fact 
that this point of land is preéminentl\ 
the place of “first things” in the coiv- 
nization of New England. The first 
settlement on the shores of the new 
world north of the James river; the 
first religious service on the mainiand: 
the first town meeting; the first fort; 
the first ship built on this continent ; the 


pottery, etc. 





FORT POPHAM 


first English grave in the soil of Amer- 
ica,—all these are in Popham’s claim to 
primacy, and are established by the evi- 
dence in the case. It is quite beyond 
reasonable doubt that here “thirteen 
years before the landing at Plymouth, 
a fair town of fifty houses, protected by 
an intrenched twelve-gun fort, with a 
church and a stated minister, enlivened 
with tne hum and clatter of busy arti- 
sans in a shipyard, had planted the civ- 
ilization, commerce, and Christianity 
of Europe on the of the 
‘Ancient Dominions of Maine.’ ” 

The story goes back to 1607, when 
George Popham and Raleigh Gilbert 
arrived off the mouth of the Sagada- 
hoc, or Kennebec, in two vessels, with 


shores 


a company of “roo landmen,”’ or more, 
to establish a plantation in these west- 
ern wilds. The colonization fever was 
then running high in England, and 
King James I. had just granted (April, 
1606) charters to two companies, di- 


viding between them that portion of 
the new world lying between the thirty- 
fourth and the forty-fifth parallels of 
latitude—the parallels of Cape Fear, 
North Carolina, and Passamaquoddy 


3ay, Maine. By the terms of these 
charters, the first, or London Company, 
was to undertake the settlement of the 
southern portion of Virginia, as the 
whole land was then called; and the 
second, or Plymouth Company, was to 
confine its operations to the northern 
section. The London Company was 
apparently more energetic than its 
competitor, and in December, 1606, 
sent out three vessels with about one 
hundred persons. These reached their 
destination in safety, and May 13, 
1607, landed upon the banks of the 
James river, and began to lay the foun- 
dations of Jamestown. 

Five months after the sailing of this 
party, the Plymouth Company de- 
spatched an expedition to the territory 
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assigned to it. In the year 1875 a 


manuscript journal of this expedition 
was found in the library of the Lam- 
beth Palace, England, which gives val- 
uable and doubtless authentic informa- 
tion concerning the voyage and the 
Its inscription 


planting of the colony. 
is as follows: 
In the nam of God, Amen. 
The Relation of a Voyage unto New Eng- 
land. 
Began from the Lizard, yé first of June, 1607 

By Capt". Popham in yé ship ye Gift, 

& 
Capt". Gilbert in y¢ Mary & John: 
Written by 
& found amongst y¢ Papers of ye truly 
Wor?full: 
St. Fernando Gorges, Kt, 
by me 
William Griffith. 

As is seen by the inscription, the 
name of the writer is not given. Who- 
ever he was, he seems to have had first- 
hand sources of information, from 
which fact it is supposed that he was an 
officer on one of the ships; while cer- 
tain incidental references appear to 
support the conjecture that he was 
none other than James Davies, the cap- 
tain of the “Mary and John.” 

The ship called in this inscription 
“The Gift” is elsewhere given its full 
name—‘The Gift of God.” It wasa 
“fly boat,” flat bottomed and light of 
draught, with stem and stern fashioned 
almost alike ; somewhat after the model 
of a Holland canal boat. The “Mary 
and John” is supposed to have been the 
larger of the two, but both were doubt- 
less small and slow; the day of ocean 
liners and cup racers had not yet 
dawned. 

The leader of the expedition and 
president of. the colony, was George 
Popham, a kinsman of Sir John Pop- 
ham, the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 


land, and one of the principal pro- 
moters of the enterprise. 
in command was Raleigh Gilbert, son 
of the intrepid navigator and explorer, 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and nephew of 
the great Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Sailing from Plymouth June 1, the 
two ships reached the Maine coast in 
August. The “Relation” says, “Thurs- 
daye in the mornynge breacke of the 
day beinge the xiij" of Auguste the 
Iland of Sutquin (Seguin) bore north 
of us nott past halff a leage from us the 
whch IIland lyeth ryght beffore the 
mouth of the ryver of Sagadehocke 
South from ytt near 2 leags.” Here 
they encountered the weather which 


The second 


has become proverbial in those parts, 
the name of 
stormy Seguin” to this outer sentinel 


and which has given 


of the Kennebec; and it was not until 
Sunday, August 16, that they were able 
to enter the river. 
mouth, they spent the next two days in 
exploring the region, and in deciding 
upon a suitable place for the settlement. 
The choice finally fell upon a spot “at 
the very mouth or entry of the Ryver 
of Sagadehocke on the West Syd of the 
Ryver beinge almost an Illand of a 
good bygness.” Here they landed on 
Wednesday, August 19, When all 
were on shore, religious services were 
held according to the ancient Anglican 
forms, and a sermon was “delyvred by 
our preacher,” the Reverend Richard 
Seymour. Following this the colonists 
were called together, and “our pattent 
was red wth the orders and Lawes 
thearin prescrybed, and then we re- 
torned abord our Ships again.” 

Surely a memorable day’s work! The 
first landing made, the first religious 
service held, the first town meeting as- 
sembled on New England soil, 


Anchoring near its 





“STORMY SEGUIN”? THE OUTER SENTINEL OF THE KENNEBEC 


The immediate need of the infant 
colony was, of ¢ourse, the fortification 
of the chosen site. On the very next 
day after landing, therefore, the whole 
company set to work at digging the in- 
trenchments for what was afterwards 
called Fort St. George, in honor of the 
patron saint of England. Scarcely 
less imperative was the need of a vessel 
of some sort, with which to navigate 
these waters after the two ships which 
had brought them over should have re- 
turned home. Without it, they would 
have been practically prisoners on their 
narrow peninsula. Accordingly work 
was begun at once upon the building of 
a small shallop, under the direction of a 
shipwright of the company, “one Digby 
of London”; and presently there was 
launched from the rude stocks “a 
pretty Pynnace of about some thirty 
tonne, which they called the Virginia” 
—the first vessel of any description 
built by white men in the western 
world. 


- Judging from the “Relation,” the life 
of the colony was commonplace and 
uneventful. Mention is made df no 
great or striking events or experiences, 
but of such matters as the labor on the 
ship and the fortifications, exploration 
of the surrounding regions by land and 
water, fishing, and treating with the 
“Sallvages,” who seemed on the whole 
friendly enough, but somewhat wary. 
And there are days together when the 
narration reminds one of the “F. W. 
D.” of the boy’s diary, which meant, 
being interpreted, “Forget what did.” 
As, e. g., “The 16th 17th 18th 19th 
20th 21th 22th nothinge happened but 
all Labored harde about the fort & the 
storehouse for to land our wyttails” 
(victuals?). The last entry is made 
under date of Sept. 26 and ends very 
abruptly. It is supposed that a leaf 
of the record is lost here; and also that 
early in October the “Mary and John” 
returned to England, bearing with it 
not merely the “Relation,” for the pa- 
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MOUTH OF THE KENNEBEC RIVER 


trons of the enterprise, for whose in- 
formation it was doubtless written, but 
also its author. 


The remainder of the story of the 
colony’s life is given in Wm. Strach- 
ey’s “Historie of Travaile into Vir- 
ginia Brittania,” written about 1618. 


It is a short story and soon told. The 
building of the town progressed rap- 
idly, so that before snow fell “they had 
fully finished the fort, trencht and for- 
tefied yt with 12 pieces of ordinaunce, 
and built fifty howses thearin, besides 
a church and a storehowse.” Then 
came a winter of unusual severity, 
both in Europe and in America. 
Strachey says that “the frost was so 
vehement that noe boat could stir on 
any business.” Feb. 5, 1608, Presi- 
dent Popham died, and was succeeded 
in office by Raleigh Gilbert who had 
been second in command from the be- 
ginning. Perhaps matters were not 
so satisfactory under his administra- 
tion; perhaps the hearts of the colo- 
nists had been eaten out of them by 


12 


the fierce cold; perhaps they were not 
of that stern stuff to which the diffi- 
cult service of patient waiting is pos- 
sible. At.all events, when Captain 
Davies returned the following sum- 
mer with supplies, he found the colony 
utterly demoralized. Letters which 
he brought informed Gilbert of the 
death of his brother, whose heir he 
was, making necessary his return to 
England; and the rest refused to re- 
main longer upon this inhospitable 
coast. Accordingly, in October, four- 
teen months after the landing, “they 
all ymbarqued in this 
shipp and in the new pynnace, the Vir- 
ginia, and sett saile for England. And 
this was the end of that northerne col- 
ony uppon the river Sachadehoc.” 
But a single year’s struggling life, 
which seems to have left little trace, or 
none, upon the subsequent colonization 
of New England; yet it deserves more 
of a place in history than is usually 
given it. If not of commanding im- 
portance, it is at least of exceeding 


new-arrived 
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interest to know the exact spot where 
the foot of the Anglo-Saxon race first 
rested upon the shores of that land 
which it was “afterward to receive for 
an inheritance.” 

A little more than a generation ago 
public attention was called to, and 
public interest awakened in this his- 
toric site and event by the announce- 
ment of the Government’s intention to 
name its new fortification at the mouth 
of the Kennebec, Fort Popham, after 
the colony’s first president. Taking 
advantage of this quickened interest 
the Maine Historical Society arranged 
for the celebration of this first occu- 
pancy of New England soil, at Fort 
Popham, on August 29, (correspond- 
ing to August 19, O. S.) 1862. The 
plans were successfully carried out 
and several thousand people assembled 
near the site of the ancient Fort St. 


The 


George at the appointed time. 


included religious service 
conducted after the ancient Anglican 
forms, historical papers and addresses, 
and, of course, the inevitable banquet, 
with its accompanying speeches. The 
most part of the pro- 
gramme that day, however, was the 
part that was left uncompleted. A 


exercises 


significant 


massive block of granite, weighing 
six tons, and measuring six feet in 
length, by four in width, and three in 
thickness, had been prepared, bearing 
on its polished surface this inscription : 

The First Colony 

On the Shore of New England 
was founded here 
August roth, O. S., 1607, 


under 
George Popham. 


It was intended that this stone 
should be placed above the arch of the 
principal entrance of the fort, and the 
records of the celebration speak of the 


“flourish of music and thunder of can- 


THE VILLAGE OF POPHAM BEACH 
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non” which greeted the proclamation 
of the fact that it had been thus placed. 
Yet the truth is that the laying of the 
stone was ceremonial and not actual. 
It was never put in the niche prepared 
for it, but lies to-day, as it has lain for 
forty years, on the ground behind one 
of the buildings within the Govern- 
ment Reservation, with its face turned 
to the wall, like a picture rejected, or a 
schoolboy in disgrace. Even its in- 
scription is well-nigh hidden from 
sight in its present position. ‘The best 
laid schemes of mice and men’’—and 
governments and historical societies— 
“gang aft a-gley.” The neglected 
memorial at Fort Popham is but an- 
other illustration of the truth of the 





familiar words. There is little reason 
to expect that the original intention 
will ever be carried out. The fort will 
probably never be completed. And un- 
less some historical society, or some 
individual interested in the beginnings 
of*our national history, takes up the 
matter, this stone of remembrance will 
continue in its neglect, and this his- 
toric site will remain unmarked. It 
may be that a new crusade is needed 
for the rescuing of this ancient spot 
from oblivion, and the erection of a 
suitable memorial. On Plymouth’s 
shore stands the magnificent statue of 
“Faith.” On Popham’s sands might 
fittingly be reared a column to com- 
memorate, at least, “Attempt!” 


Endeavor 


By Lanta Wilson Smith 


aN 


BIT of landscape, rugged, rude, and wild; 
Long, sloping hills, with granite boulders piled; 


A tangled woodland, deep and dark and lone; 
A barren pasture filled with brush and stone. 
In this rough setting lies a tiny space 

Where patient toil has left heroic trace: 

A fertile meadow, velvet-smooth and green, 
Writes “brave endeavor” on the lonely scene. 


Along life’s pathway, rugged, steep, or bare, 

What hands have toiled to make some portion fair. 
What God-like patience has made glad the way, 
And spread the living green ‘mid walls of gray. 
What hearts, to sacrifice and duty wed, 

Have lived for others while the swift years sped. 
With fadeless light their one grand purpose glows: 
To make life’s desert blossom like the rose. 








Lydia Huntley Sigourney 


By Grace Lathrop Collin 


Illustrated from photographs made by special permission of the Director of the Connecticut Historical 


Society Rooms, Hartford, where the originals are. 


HE lived in the sweet old 
days that have come down 
to us steeped in the  fra- 
grance of lavender and box- 

bordered garden beds, with the tra- 
ditions of low, broad rooms, set 
about with majestic mahogany fur- 
niture, of customs more formal than 
the stiffest of fiddle-back chairs, and 
of manners unfailing in courtliness. 
Then New York state was a recent- 
ly settled region, and-in New Eng- 
land to travel on the Sabbath was 
considered an offence. 

In those days, “to be extant in the 
evening was a condition of being 
not contemplated for childhood,” 
and the excellent Miss Hannaa 
More cheered weary mothers with 
the assurance, “I do not dislike ex- 
treme vivacity in children.” Upon 
the request of condescending elders, 
little girls with shining ringlets, in 
muslin gowns with ribbon sashes 
passed over the left shoulder; or lit- 
tle boys, in skeleton jackets and 
ankle trousers, were accustomed to 
recite “How doth the little busy 
bee,” or “Abroad in the meadows to 
see the young lambs.” 

When the little girls became 
young ladies, as they did in incred- 
ibly early teens, they could sing, 
perhaps accompanied by the guitar, 


“The Distracted Lady,” “Indulgent 
Parents Dear,” or “The Ghost of 
Pompey to his Wife Cornelia”—bal- 
lads acceptable for their delicacy of 
sentiment. In the libraries of those 
of refined mind, among the calf- 
bound volumes of The Spectator or 
the pamphlet sermons of the Rev. 
Jonathan Edwards, were such 
“pleasing and elegant” books as “The 
Christian Keepsake,” with heavily em- 
bossed cover; or perhaps in a series 
of tiny volumes, “The Voice of Flow- 
ers,” with a tinted engraving frontis- 
piece of a bouquet consisting of one 
stocky pink rosebud, three blossoms 
of eglantine and four violets, tied 
with a blue ribbon, and with their 
stems neatly trimmed apparently 
with one snip of the scissors. 
To-day our activities run in other 
channels, our thoughts express 
themselves in other phrases. Tous 
of the younger generation that pe- 
riod has become history. On the 
title-pages, already slightly yel- 
lowed about the edges, of many a 
soberly bound volume, there has 
come down to us the name of one of 
the personages and recorders of 
that history——Mrs. Lydia Huntley 
Sigourney. And we, looking back 
from the present to the past, may 
perhaps be interested, or in the old 
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Mrs. SIGOURNEY’S BIRTHPLACE 


style, “edified,” in a study of the oc- 
cupations, ambitions and the out- 
look upon life, of this, one of the 
first of our literary women. 

Lydia Howard Huntley was born 
in Norwich, Connecticut, on Sep- 
‘tember 1, 1791. Her father, Eze- 
kiel Huntley, born in the neighbor- 
ing village of Franklin, was oi 
Scotch descent. He had served 
throughout the Revolution in one 
of the first regiments organized in 
Connecticut. Her mother, Sophia 
Wentworth, was of a family which, 
though limited in pecuniary re- 
sources, stretched its pedigree back 
through the royal and Tory gov- 
‘ernors of New Hampshire, to the 
gifted Earl of Strafford, the hapless 
friend of Charles I. At the time of 
Lydia’s birth, and for fourteen years 
thereafter, the Huntleys’ home was 
beneath the roof of Mrs. Daniel 
Lathrop, an aged widow, of whose 
farm lands Mr. Huntley was appar- 
ently general manager. 

Lydia was an only child. 
her babyhood she seems to have 
been a model little girl, one of those 
docile-tempered children to whom 
it either never occurs to be naughty 
or who are endowed with a preco- 
cous serse of moral responsibility. 


From 


The great pleasure of her simple, 
frugal childhood seems to have been 
in the companionship, not of other 
children, but of Mrs. Lathrop. 
Upon her she lavished the wealth oi 
a childish admiration, and felt amply 
repaid by Mrs. Lathrop’s gentle en- 
joyment of the presence of this fair- 
browed, well-behaved little girl. At 
an astoundingly early age she 
showed that she had a good mem- 
ory and a receptive mind. In her 
fourth year she was able to repeat 
the whole of the “Assembly of the 
Divines’ Catechism”; although, as 
she comments mildly in her old age 
(“Letters of Life’), “From such an 
elaborate body of divinity it could 
be scarcely expected that much gain 
would accrue to the understanding, 
at so immature a period.” When a 
timid little thing of four years she 
was sent to school, where she was 
always obedient and diligent. Her 
first teacher was a terrifying dame, 
with heavy tread and immense black 
silk calash. Next little Lydia at- 
tended the district school, where in 
spelling she went above the broad- 
shouldered country boys. This was 
followed by a school for needle- 
work, conducted by a gentler in- 
structress. Next an English lady 
taught her in what were termed the 
higher branches, including music, 
painting and embroidery. Then 
came an earnest-minded gentleman, 
a graduate of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, a grave, silver-haired and eru- 
dite son of Erin. After his tuition, 
Lydia was raised to the dignity of 
attending the brick schoolhouse, on 
the green plain near the meeting- 
house. This school Lydia left, that 
she might be one of a select circle of 
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twenty-five, under the guidance of 
a young gentleman, the secret of 
whose sway was in his earnest piety 
and consistent example. His suc- 
cessor was “a religious character, a 
ripe scholar,” and of so “great 
amenity of manners and disposition, ° 
that the “ ‘Exercises of Lindley Mur- 
ray’ he rendered especially delightful 
in daily lessons.” “What is strictly 
called school education” then “found 
a pause at the early age of thirteen.” 
Yet it is doubtless in all sincerity 
and not altogether without reason 
that a biographical dictionary of the 
time states that Mrs. Sigourney en- 
joyed especial educational advan- 
tages. For, in her phraseology, “a 
thorough course of History an 
Mental Philosophy coalesced agree- 
ably with household industry.” Also 
at different times and with the stu- 
dent temperament of which she was 
undoubtedly the unaffected pos- 
sessor, she studied Latin with a 
venerable instructor, French with 
an aged nobleman banished by the 
Buonaparte dynasty, and Hebrew 
with two clerical gentlemen. At 
two boarding schools, furthermore, 
she applied herself to the finger- 
works accounted accomplishments 
in those days. 

The first grief of her life came to 
her when fourteen, in the death of 
Mrs. Daniel Lathrop, whose meni- 
ory Mrs. Sigourney held in most 
tender gratitude throughout her 
life. Upon Mrs. Lathrop’s death 
the Huntleys moved to a neighbor- 
ing house, where the tranquil rou- 
tine was -ontinued—the spinning, 
baking and brewing being occasion- 
ally enlivened by sleighing parties, 
dancing lessons and singing school. 





BUST OF MRS. SIGOURNEY 


(Connecticut Historical Society Rooms) 


It must have been when Lydia 
was a girl of about sixteen that her 
childish ambition of being a teacher 
was realized. In “Letters to My Pu- 
pils” she tells them that, “In the most 
cherished and vivid pencillings of 
fancy I was ever installed in the au- 
thority and glory of a schoolmis- 
tress, counselling, explaining, or 
awarding premiums, always listened 
to, regarded and obeyed.” In a 
schoolroom fitted up at home, she 
taught, delightedly, two little girls. 
In the succeeding year, with her be- 
loved friend and comrade, Miss Ann 
Maria Hyde, she left Norwich to at- 
tend a finishing school in Hartford. 
The next fall, reinforced by this 
newly acquired knowledge, Miss 
Huntley and Miss Hyde opened a 
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school for young ladies on the Up- 
town Plain in Norwich. This 
proved so successful that the fol- 
lowing year they transferred their 
schoolroom to a building in the 
business part of the town,—in Chel- 
sea, near the Landing. Here, as one 
of the pupils has written, were 
passed dove-like days. The morn- 
ings were devoted to the useful, the 
afternoons to the ornamental 
branches. “There was the super- 
vision of fancy-work,” Mrs. Sigour- 
ney recalls, “the brilliant filigree 
from its first inception; the count- 
less shades of embroidery; the 
movements of pencil and _ paint- 
brush, from the simplest flowers to 
the landscape, the group and the 
human face divine; the nameless 
varieties of wrought muslin; and 


also the elaborate construction of 


fine linen shirts with their appen- 
dant ruffles.” 


But as the severity of successive 
winters was felt the school was 
closed. Then, impelled by pure love 
of teaching, Lydia Huntley formed 
classes in the neighborhood of her 
home, a favorite being of colored 
children. These were discontinued, 
at the suggestion of Mr. Daniel 
Wadsworth of Hartford, the earliest 
and most influential of her patrons, 
who advised that she should come 
to his larger and more closely set- 
tled town. So in 1814, when she 
was about twenty-three, Lydia 
Huntley opened her Hartford 
school. This was carried on witha 
romantic enthusiasm for the next 
five years. At the time of writing 
“Letters of Life,” in 1864, Mrs. Sig- 
ourney mentions with quiet pride the 
forty-fifth reunion of ‘her pupils, 


with their children, which had oc- 
curred within the year. It is pleas- 
ant, too, from so keen a critic as 
President Dwight, to these 
words of commendation (The New 
Englander, 1866), “She was, as we 
think she fully proves herself by her 
story, a valuable, inspiring, interest- 
ing, self-sacrificing and loving in- 
structor.” 

In 1819 she married a Hartford 
merchant, Mr. Charles Sigourney, 
a widower with three children, ai! 
The location of the 
Sigourney house was then regarded 
as on the outskirts of the town, and 
combined 


read 


under twelve. 


convenience with elec- 
gance in a remarkable degree; in its 
lofty marble mantelpieces, 
folding-doors and windows reach- 
ing to the floor Mrs. Sigourney 
took an Now, 
alas, the patrician aspect of its tall 
is quite 


ceilings, 


innocent delight. 
columns and broad gable 
lost behind high bill-boards, and the 
extensive lawn is cut by the tracks 
of the steam railroad. 

Eight years after her marriage a 
daughter, Mary, was born; and two 
later a son, Andrew. Soon 
after this Mrs. Sigourney’s father 
and mother left the farm 
house to live with their daughter, 
and to receive her care. Of her de- 
votion to them we learn from others, 
that she placed her parents in one 


years 


Norwich 


of the best apartments of her ele- 
gant home, and that, while to out- 
siders the aged couple seemed plain, 
simple folk, she required the most 
punctilious deference as their due 
from all. About six years later Mrs. 
Huntley died, aged sixty-three; 
soon after the two Misses Sigourney 
married and left the home their 





OAKLAND PLACE 


THE SIGOURNEY HOUSE AS IT APPEARED IN 1840 


(Connecticut Historical Society Rooms, Hartford) 


stepmother had made for them; and 
a few years later her father died, 
aged eighty-seven. Owing to busi- 
ness troubles, after eighteen years’ 
residence in this house, the Sigour- 
neys moved to a smaller one, nearer 
the High 
Street, where they soon were com- 
fortably settled. 
been torn down. 


centre of the town, on 


This house has since 


In 1840, about two years after this 
change, Mrs. Sigourney, urged by a 
physician, made the grand tour of 
her life, to Europe. Since her first 
memorable journey, when a child of 
fourteen, she had travelled by stage- 
coach from Norwich to Hartford, 
she had been for the most part, as 
she expresses it, stationary. True, 
she had visiced Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia, and had even got 
as far south as Jamestown, Virginia, 
and had journeyed with friends to 


Niagara and through the Valley of 
the Wyoming,—wanderings duly 
incorporated in “Pocahontas” (1841), 
“Scenes in my Native Land” (1844), 
“The Western Home” (1854), and 
other books. But this was an absence 
of nearly a year, “which gave time 
and facility for exploration of the 
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more interesting parts of England, 
Scotland and France,—as recorded in 
“Pleasant Memories of Pleasant 
Lands” (1842). It is gratifying to 
find that Mrs. Sigourney, to whom 
the amenities of life meant so much, 
was, by the consent of all, at home or 
abroad, a conspicuous object of at- 
tention and honor. In England she 
visited the families of Wordsworth, 
Joanna Baillie, the poet Rogers and 
Miss Edgeworth. She was _ pre- 
sented at Court. In France she was 
received with marked courtesies by 
the La Fayette family and at the 
Court of Louis Philippe. At her 
den orture the Queen of the French 
gave her a diamond bracelet. 

She returned to take up the quiet, 
busy routine of her life, marked, like 
every woman’s, with so little that 
can be told of to the world, and yet 


with so much that is noble and pure, 
and quite as essential to the world’s 
happiness as any of the more con- 
spicuous works on which men pride 


themselves. In 1849 perhaps the 
keenest grief of her life came to her 
in the death, at the age of nineteen, 
of her only son. Five years after 
his death her husband died. The 
death of her stepson, which followed 
soon, rendered her yet more deso- 
late; and the marriage of her daugh- 
ter left her quite alone. , 
Her remaining years, about ten in 
number, she spent alone. Within 
these she prepared at least six of her 
fifty-six books; and no one knows 
how many of the two thousand and 
more short articles which she found 
time and inclination to write in a 
life which, the pursuit of literature 
entirely omitted, would seem suff- 
ciently full. Yet those who knew 


her tell us that she was never hur- 
ried or perturbed in manner. Hers 
was ever a_ gracious presence, 
whether in her vine-covered cot- 
tage, dispensing simple, graceful 
hospitality to guests, who still re- 
member the little suppers, where 
her bees furnished the honey and 
her garden the flowers; or perform- 
ing the literary tasks which, al- 
though it is difficult to conceive of 
her as a business woman, contrib- 
uted to her support during the lat- 
ter part of her life. 

Her literary career, she repeats 
often, was a happy one. “I ought 
to speak with more emphasis of the 
encouragement kindlly addressed to 
me since first, as a timid waif, I ven- 
tured into regions then seldom trav- 
ersed by the female foot.” Letters 
of appreciation reached her from the 
King of Prussia, the Empress of 
Russia and the Queen of France. 
Her books were widely read both in 
England and in the United States. 
All New Englanders seem to have 
been familiar with them, although it 
was to the states of New York and 
Pennsylvania that she was mainly 
indebted for the remuneration of in- 
tellectual toil. But the opinion of 
her native town outweighed in her 
judgment the dicta of all outlying 
regions; and it was always a grief 
to Mrs. Sigourney that Norwich, 
“beautiful Norwich, whose varied 
scenery reveals sometimes the Cale- 
donian wilderness, and at others the 
tender softness of the vale of 
Tempe,” kept silence, when “T 
would fain have laid my honors at 
her feet.” It is indeed to be regret- 
ted thot the tribute to so gentle i 
soul should not have come in her 
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lifetime. To-day her bust stands in 
one of the buildings of the academy, 
at whose anniversary her song was 
rejected, and an autograph letter is 
carefully preserved. “I have no 
other claim,” she said, with wistful 
humor, “to the title of prophet, save 
the absence of honor in my own 
country.” 

But it was not only through her 
literary labors that Mrs. Sigourney 
was known. Always a tithe at least 
of her income was devoted to chari- 
In “Traits of the Aborigines of 
America” (1822), a poem in blank 
verse. of five cantos, the “Advertise- 
ment” reads, “The avails of this 
work are devoted exclusively to re- 
ligious charities.” Indeed, all her 
books written, as they are, “with the 
hope of disseminating some cheer- 
ing thought or hallowed principle,” 


ties. 


might be regarded as among her 


Her whole life was one 
of active and earnest philanthropy. 
The poor, the sick, the deaf-mute, 
the blind, the idiot, the slave and the 
convict were objects of her con- 
stant care and benefaction. During 
her married life she economized in 
her wardrobe and personal luxuries 
that she might be able to relieve the 
needy. A Hartford physician of the 
has said that he found Mrs. 
Sigourney’s cups and baskets in ail 
directions and oftener than from 
any other hand. “What object of 
benevolence is at present the most 
interesting to you?” she writes to a 
friend, serene in the conviction that 
every woman is as charitably in- 
clined as herself. Still another off- 
shoot from the root of benevolence 
was her habit of expressing appre- 
ciation and good-will toward all who 


charities. 


time 


approached her. Testimony is borne 
that even as she was more demon- 
strative than was the con- 
cerning her affections, so was she 
reticent concerning her dislikes. 
As she quaintly phrases it in “The 
Daily Counsellor” : 


custom 


“Speak well of all; twill be a medicine 
Unto thine own frail heart. 
Think well of all: 
Nor let thy friendship at the foibles start 
That appertain to our humanity— 
True Love hath in itself the principle 
Of patience unto death.” 


She died on June 10, 1865, at the 
age of seventy-four, loving and 
loved by all in the town which had 
been her home for more than fifty 
years. The bell tolled for an hour 
at sunset on the day of her death, 
while multitudes thronged the 
house, that they might look once 
more upon her face. 

“Such was her work,” President 
Dwight has said, “one that was so 
faithfully and well accomplished, 
that it deserves to be spoken of with 
all honor by those who read her re- 
corded history.” “Few persons liv 
ing,” Peter Parley says in his “Recol- 
lections,” “have exerted a wider in- 
fluence than Mrs. Sigourney; no one 
that I now know can look back upon 
a long and earnest career of such 
unblemished beneficence.” 

Every work of her life is so di- 
rectly inspired by what one of her 
reviewers terms domestic piety, that 
to separate what might be termed 
literary works from those which fall 
under other headings is an ungrate- 
ful task. Also, for many of us, the 
row of her books, on glass-screened, 
mahogany-cased shelves, has hoard- 
ed within their faded, dun-colored 
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covers associations so tender that 
the volumes seem of quite another 
order than that submitted to lit- 
erary criticism. There still clings 
to them the atmosphere of gentle 
dignity surrounding a teacher of the 
old school; so that for the second 
generation following her pupils to 
hold independent opinion concern- 
ing these productions is little less 
than an impertinence. There seems 
an implied discourtesy in consider- 
ing the work of such an authoress 
in a purely impersonal manner. The 
attitude of a contemporary com- 
mentator, who suggests that to com- 
pare her earlier with her later work 
might not be indelicate, seems much 
more decorous. So intimately, also, 
is her literary work associated with 
her personality, that criticism upon 
the one might seem to involve the 
other, as if in admitting Mrs. 
diction artificial we 
were finding fault with her house- 
hold management. With 
gentlewoman who has undertaken, 
as Mrs. Sigourtiey phrases it, the 
book business, this complete disasso- 
ciation seems well-nigh impossible, 
and yet the first obvious merit of 
Mrs. Sigourney’s books is that they 
stand the test of being regarded as 
contributions to literature. Taken 
from their setting they still have in- 
terest. Thus the highest tribute 
which we can render her is to offer 


Sigourney’s 


many a 


a serious consideration of her work, 
“with that frankness of criticism,” 
to quote her words, “by which we 
lady writers have too seldom an op- 
portunity of profiting.” 

She lived and wrote in a signifi- 
cant period of our literary history. 
About 1760 there was an esthetical 


There had been no such word 


thaw. 
as play in the dictionary of New Eng- 


landers. They had worked hard on 
their stony soil and read hard in 
To 


imagination 


their stony books of doctrine. 
works of the 
considered an idle 
partaking some- 
But the 
growing taste of Connecticut was 


peruse 
was waste of 
time,—indeed as 


what of the nature of sin. 


no longer satisfied with Dr. Watts’s 
Milton and Dryden, 
Thomson and Pope, were read and 


moral lyrics. 


admired; The Spectator was quoted 
as the standard of style and of good 
In Mr. Stedman’s ‘“Ameri- 
can Literature” 


manners. 
we find that “It was 
not until peace for a second time 
(1812) that the 
imagination of the young people, as- 


became a_ habit, 
sured of nationality, slowly found 
expression upon the printed page. 
The earliest promise of an American 
school may be said to begin with the 
quarter of the 
The first of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s books, ‘Moral Pieces in Prose 
and Verse,” 
or, as the advertisement reads, in the 


second nineteenth 


century.” 
was published in 1815, 


thirty-ninth year of the Independence 
of the United States of America. 
Thus she was one of the charter 
members, as it were, of this initial 
literary association. 

Its members worked with a vigor 
that made up in enthusiasm what it 
To the 
pursuit of letters the men seem to 
have transferred all the energy they 
would 


lacked in discrimination. 


have used in ploughing a 
stony hillside field; the women ali 
the diligence with which they knit- 


Notably 
among them all, Mrs. Sigourney, in 


ted and sewed and baked. 


the words of M. Vapereau’s ‘Diction- 
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naire Universel des Contemporains,” 
produisait avec une facilit? peut-ctre ex- 
uberante. That she wrote too much 
is to obvious to need comment; but 
that she was able to accomplish 
such tremendous results may well 
be a matter of wonder. Doubtless 
it was due to her habit of industry, 
hereditary and cultivated; but much 
more to the serenity of soul for 
which she always strove, and which, 
in so marvellous a measure, she 
attained. Thus, among “Detached 
Thoughts,” in her earliest book, she 
says, “If you yield to difficulties, 
you encourage weakness of mind 
and prepare yourself to be often 
overcome and held in bondage. If 
you were an inhabitant of Russia or 
Lapland, would you say, ‘I cannot go 
out to my usual occupations because 
the snow falls or the ice has covered 
the streets?’ . . . Disagreeable cir- 


cumstances will meet us in the pas- 
sage of human life, and we must be 
prepared to sacrifice to them neither 
our self-possession nor our 


inward 
And in “Letters to Young 
Ladies,” “Calmness and equanimity 
are excellent virtues in our sex... 
in the routine of domestic life. Our 
fer 
suffer not the heart to be fixed on 
trifles.” 

To her, as to her g¢ompanion work- 
ers, writing seemed merely a new 
occupation closely akin both in 
method and in kind to the other oc- 
cupations which filled their days. In 
The Muse she tells,— 


repose.” 


business is among trifles. 


“So, singing along, with a buoyant tread, 
I drew out a line as I drew out a thread,” 


and in a biographical chapter, “How 
to obtain time to appease editorial 


appetites and not neglect my house- 
keeping tactics was a study. I 
found the employment of knitting 
congenial to the contemplation and 
treatment of the slight themes 
that were desired. This habit of 
writing currente calamo is fatal to lit- 
erary ambition. It prevents the la- 
bor of thought by which intellectual 
eminence is acquired. If there is 
any kitchen in Parnassus, my Muse 
has surely officiated there as a 
woman of all work and an aproned 
waiter.” Yet to atone for this dis- 
advantage, Mrs. Sigourney seems 
to find ample compensation in the 
words of one who embodied the 
traits of nature and of feeling in a 
vehicle of the most enchanting sim- 
plicity, Miss Edgeworth. “Mrs. Sig- 
ourney appears to have the power 
of writing extempore on passing 
evens. ... Addison could not. Gray 
could not. Mrs. Sigourney’s friends 
will doubtless be ready to bear tes-. 
timony that she can... . Certainly 
as regards poetic gifts, they who give 
promptly give twice.” 

In the London Atheneum of 1839 
is one of the most fair-minded and 
appreciative of any of her contem- 
porary notices: “The American 
writers think too lightly of poetry. 
Instinct and genius and spirit are 
all very well. ... Mrs. Sigourney 
is not without spirit. She can be 
eloquent at times. . . . If she would 
give us a page yearly instead of a 
column, and take the time for writ- 
ing it when she feels most in the 
mood, she might do herself justice.” 
But fancy a person with Mrs. 
Sigourney’s traditions acting upon 
this kindly advice and waiting for a 
mood! Or fancy how poorly the 
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one page as the result of a year's 
work would figure in a record such 
as hers, now in the possession of the 
Connecticut Historical Society: 


Aggregate during spring, 1861. 
Pages written 
Lines of poetry 
Volumes read 
Garments made 
Calls and visits exchanged... 
Letters exchanged 


Hartford, Friday, May 31, 1861. Holy 
Father, increase my industry, and its 
beneficent results —L. H. S. 


Surely, the watchword of the times 
was Industry; and nothing couid 
rouse greater scepticism concerning 
the truth of familiar maxims about 
genius and perseverance than a 
study of the fruits of their labors. 
At the time, and for years later, 
criticism seems to have been based 
upon the amount rather than upon 
the quality of the production. La- 
mentable proof of this is found in 
forms of anthologies of poetesses; 
for example, in the “Literary Women 
of England,” by Jane Williams 
(1861), of the ninety-three names in 
all, twenty-five are born after 1750. 
In “The Female Poets of America,” 
by T. B. Read (1855), there are 
eighty-six names, the earliest being 
born after 1760. In looking back, 
through the perspective of the many 
intervening years, these poetesses ap- 
pear in so solid a phalanx that it is 
difficult to realize that they were in 
fact widely scattered both as to time 
and place. But Mrs. Sigourney’s 
view of the situation, “I adventured 
on what was in those times and in 
that part of the country a novel enter- 
prise for a female,” is shared by 
others not personally concerned. The 


‘Mrs. Steele or Mrs. -Barbauld. 


editors of “The National Portrait 
Gallery” (1839), wherein her por- 
trait appears between John W. 
Francis, M. D., and Winfield 
Scott, major general U. S. A, 
say, “At that time there were 
few attempts at authorship among 
Americans. . . . Rarely had a female 
writer trusted any evidence of her 
literary taste to the press.” On 
this point President Dwight, too, has 
said: “She was among the first of 
American women to venture within 
the poetic field; and while she has 
led the way, she deserves not only 
the praise awarded to a pioneer, but 
the praise of a fair measure of suc- 
cess.” But best of all is Whittier’s 
quatrain, on the tablet in Christ 
Church, Hartford: 


“She sang alone, e’er womanhood had 
known 

The gift of song, which fills the air to 
day. 

Tender and sweet, a music all her own, 

May fitly linger where she knelt to 
pray.” 


In the early years of the nine- 
teenth century the closest approach 
to a literary standard in the United 
States seems to have been the imi- 
tation of the literary fashions then 
prevailing in England. Thus the 
favorite method of complimenting 
Mrs. Sigourney was to rank her with 
some popular English writer, with 
The 
Christian Register (1845) praises her 
Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands 
as having all the charms which 
characterize the works of William 
Howitt, and her scbriquet of The 
American Hemans, with Blackwood’s 
Magazine of i834 as authority, “in 
that she is the best of all the American 
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“ MEMORANDA OF EMPLOYMENTS ’? — 1860-1 — KEPT BY MRS. SIGOURNEY 


(Connecticut Historical Society Rooms) 


poetesses,” is referred to frequently 
and pridefully. In general _ re- 
viewers agreed in considering it 
praiseworthy that she should pour 
out poetry with the same felicity as 
prose, and in commending the un- 
exceptionable moral character of her 
writings. Perhaps the typical atti- 
tude toward her work is shown in 
The North American Review of 1835: 
“While she pleases the fancy, she 
elevates the heart. Whenever, in- 
stead of limiting her range to that 
portion of the atmosphere which 
can be traversed with a light and 
careless wing, she shall prepare her- 
self for a more adventurous flight, 
she cannot fail to gain a permanent 


place in the public favor.” Illustrat- 
ing the taste of the time, the judg- 
ment of the Boston Daily Advertiser 
of 1845 is interesting, that her work 
is marked by “an entire freedom from 
the affectation which forms the beset- 
ting sin of the rising generation”; or 
the comment in Hours at Home, in 
1865, that “Resisting the general ten- 
dency to inflation . .. she adhered 
to the pure standard of our best Eng- 
lish classics, and aided to educate a 
pure and classic use of our mother 
tongue.” If the Aikins, who in her 
youth were regarded as the stand- 
ards of polite literature, as it has been 
said, were indeed her models, Mrs. 
Sigourney should be congratulated 


25 
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upon her success. In The Pictorial 
Calendar (1843), by Dr. John Aikin, 
“the commencement of the gnat’s life 
of buoyancy” is described. But Mrs. 
Sigourney tells us of a family horse, 
“whose mild temper and obesity were 
never disturbed by ambition of pre- 
cedence!” In the Life of Addison 
(1854) Miss Lucy Aiken remarks 
that “Steele must have been destitute 
of patrimony”; but Mrs. Sigourney 
teaching, 
life 


entirely 


offers as her motive for 
“Though my parents’ mode of 
their apprehension 
consistent comfort, I desired 
that they might feel free to indulge in 


a larger expenditure.” 


was in 
with 


It was upon a literary wilderness 
that Mrs. No 
precepts of the time served as guides. 
No straight pathways, hedged in by 
prejudices in favor of the English 
of Shakespeare, Milton and the Bible, 
or of respect for the Eternal Verities, 
lay before her untrained feet. Un- 
trained, indeed, for it must be remem- 


Sigourney entered. 


bered that her very varied school edu- 
cation stopped when she was a child 
of thirteen, and that her own literary 
tastes were both as restricted and as 
catholic as those of the time. “There 
were literally no children’s books at- 
tainable by me. Young, with his sen- 
tentious ‘Night Thoughts,’ initiated 
me into the poetry of my native lan- 
guage; Addison’s ‘Spectator’ and 
Goldsmith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield’ 
were the most amusing volumes in 
the library. Harvey’s 
Among’ the Tombs,’ and 
‘Death of Abel,’ supplied the imagi- 
nation with pleasant food.” “That our 
native tongue well expresses force 
and energy we see in the writings of 
Johnson, Young and Milton; that it 


‘Reflections 


Gesner’s 


can move with ease, gracefulness and 
beauty, Addison, Beattie and 
have taught us.” What wonder then 
that Mrs. Sigourney’s literary course 
seems to have 
childhood’s joys, in “chasing meteors 


Blair 


followed one of her 
o’er the lea.” 

It is as a poetess that Mrs. Sigour- 
ney is chiefly known, although of her 
fifty-six books the majority are in 
But at the 
seems to have been much more popu- 


prose. time her verse 
lar, or at least to have been consid- 
ered more of an achievement. To us 
there seems little originality in any of 
it. Its merit seems dependent rather 
upon that of the poem upon which 
Mrs. Sigourney, for the time being, 
These 
were chosen from what lay convenient 
to her hand, even as a good house- 


modelled her style. models 


wife makes a cake from what she has 
in the house. Thus Mrs. Sigourney’s 
with Nature” suggests 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis’; “Bell of the 


“Friendship 


Wreck,” Cowper’s “Loss of the Royal 
Rydal 
Water” is after the manner of Words- 


George’; “Grasmere and 
worth’s “Excursion”; “Thoughts at 
the Grave of Sir Walter Scott” is in 
his favorite ballad metres; “The Elm 
reminds one of Hood’s “I Re- 
Remember”; and “Con- 
of Goldsmith’s “De- 
Her pure taste, deli- 
cate imagination, piety, and what, in 


Trees” 
member, | 
necticut River,” 
serted Village.” 


our opinion, is an indispensable at- 
tribute of a true poet, her good sense, 
This 
common-sense had a way of cropping 
out, now and then, like ledges of New 
England granite, in her most flowery 


won esteem. commendable 


passages. Thus in “Gossip with a 
Spring Bouquet,” in “The Voice of 
Flowers” (1845), she says,— 
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“Narcissus pale! 
Ilad you a mother, child, who kept you 
close 
Over your needle or your music books? 
And never bade you sweep a room, or 
make 
A pudding in the kitchen?” 

It is apparently in the same utili- 
tarian spirit that her innumerable 
obituary pieces, whatever their theme, 
are form; notable 
among these is her tribute to Mary 
Lyon, true rather than poetical : 


cast in verse 


“’Twas not thine 

To train the butterflies who sport and 
flaunt, 

In gaudy joyaunce ’mid the summer flow- 
ers,— 

And when the Frost cometh, 
shrink away 

And disappear. It was not thine to train 

For silken indolence, or proud display, 

The talkers and not doers. Thou didst 
make 


King 


Thy life the exponent of thy creed, and 
show 
The feasibility of theory, 

By eloquent example.” * 

Many chapters of her books are 
part part prose. Thus in 
“Scenes in. My Native Land,” the 
verse on Niagara, which is generall: 


poetry, 


chosen, by the way, by critics of the 
time, to illustrate her loftiest style. 


leads off,— 


“Oh! full of glory and of majesty, 

With all thy terrible apparel on, 

High Priest of Nature, who within the 
veil, 

Mysterious, unapproachable dost dwell, 

With smoke of incense ever streaming 
up. 

And round thy breast, the folded bow of 
heaven, 

Few are our words before thee.” 


This outburst is balanced by,— 


*From manuscript in possession of Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society. 


“Transfixed by his emotions, the cas- 
ual visitant ... scarcely  recollects 
that the tributaries of this river or 
strait cover a surface of 150,000 
miles.” 

Plainly enough, poetry is not her 
native element. 

Of her prose, the examples quoted 
here and there illustrate the style 
which she considered suitable for ears 
polite, which is so full of absurd af- 
fectations that it is a dialect rather 
And did 
her work stop here, with imitative 
verse and artificial prose, we should 
consider Mrs. Sigourney interesting 
as an author of her time, and for it, 
but without a link to bind her in 
comradeship with those who have 


than the English language. 


written for all time; even as a quaint- 
ly fashioned garment has charm as 
epitomizing the manners and costume 
of a bygone day, but cannot be re- 
garded as a pattern. But the inter- 
esting part of Mrs. Sigourney’s writ- 
ings lies in the fact that, although 
broken in upon by “graceful and ele- 
gant expressions”; cut short to make 
room for flowery platitudes; frag- 
mentary at the best,—there are evi- 
dences that she had latent capabilities 
which, if but properly exercised, could 
have rendered her work as free from 
the popular affectations of her time 
as though published yesterday. 

In the first place, I venture to as- 
sert that Mrs. Sigourney, when not 
impressed by the dignity of her voca- 
tion, had a mild sense of humor 
True, at her door must be laid “To a 
Shred of Linen,” with the fatal 
phrase,— 

“Methinks I scan 


Some idiosyncrasy, that marks thee out 
A defunct pillow-case.” 
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3ut consider this informal descrip- 
tion of a singing-school-taught choir, 
rendering the anthem,— 


“No bolts to drive their guilty souls 
To fiercer flames below.” 


“Off led the treble, having the air, and 
expending con spirito upon ‘fiercer,’ about 
fourteen quavers. After us came the 
tenors,ina more dignified manner, bestow- 
ing their principal emphasis on ‘flames.’ 
‘No bolts, no bolts,’ shrieked a sharp 
counter of boys, whose voices were in the 
transition stage. But when a heavy bass, 
like claps of thunder, kept repeating ‘be- 
low,’ and finally all parts took up the bur- 
den, till, in fuil diapason, ‘guilty souls’ and 
‘fiercer flames’ reverberated from wall to 
arch, it was altogether too much for Puri- 
tanic patience.” 


Then there are bits of description 
done with a delicacy and firmness of 


touch, save where marred by her 


foibles of style, which show that she 
might have been one of the idyllists 


of New England. In “Connecticut 
Forty Years Since” (1824), Mrs. Sig- 
ourney outlines the scene of a 
“warm spell” in winter, when spots 
of tufted green appear as the wet 
snow sinks into the black soil, and the 
air has again a sweet earthy smell. 
Then comes a blizzard. The elm 
trees are almost bent double under 
their heavy load of sleet and snow, 
the fences are drifted over, the house- 
walls banked, the windows and doors 
blockaded; and the road smooth and 
white till beaten again into pathways 
by heavy sledges, drawn by a score 
of oxen. With a loving but pictur- 
esque regard for detail, she recalls 
also the living room of Mrs. Lathrop: 


“That low-browed apartment, with all 
its appointments, is before me... .I see 
its highly polished wainscot, crimson 
moreen curtains, the large brass andirons, 
with their silvery brightness, the clean 


hearth, on which not even the white ashes 
of the consuming hickory were sufferea 
to rest, the rich, dark shade of the furni- 
ture, unpolluted by dust, and the closet 
where the open door revealed its wealth 
of silver cans, tankards and flagons.” 

Obviously, Mrs. Sigourney was 
mistress of two literary styles. The 
one, which she naively terms “the lan- 
guage of books”; the other, which she 
usually introduces with the phrase,— 
and we can imagine her coughing 
apologetically behind her slim hand,— 
“to employ the vernacular speech.” It 
happens that she describes a New 
England farmhouse in each style. In 
the chapter on “Privileges of Age,” in 
“Past Meridian” (1854), we have it 
thus: 

“Traits of agricultural life, divested of its 
rude and sordid toils, were pleasantly visi- 
ble. A smooth-coated and symmetrical 
cow ruminated over her clover-meal. A 
faithful horse, submissive to the gentlest 
rein, protruded his honest face through the 
barn window. A few brooding mothers 
were busy with the nurture of their 
chickens, while the proud father of the 
flock told, with a clarion voice, his hap- 
piness.” 

Here is the other, from “Myrtis and 
Other Etchings and Sketchings”’: 


“Cousin Jehoshaphat Jones, have a little 
patience. Everything in its right place. | 
guess you had better hear first consarning 
my dealings at the minister’s. My busi- 
ness was to dig in the gardin, and to chop 
wood, and to take care of the dumb crit- 
ters, which consisted of an old horse, quite 
lean in flesh, and a cow with balls at her 
horns, ’cause she routed down fences when 
she could get a chance, and a flock of hens, 
which it was a power of trouble to watch 
and scare out of the neighbors’ corn.” 


The least fragmentary example of 
this honest style of hers, which ranks 
her with any realist in rural New 
England dialect and temper, is found 
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in a few pages in “Connecticut Forty 
Years Since.” The scene describes 
Farmer Larkin, who has returned as 
tenant to Mrs. Lathrop’s farm, where 
he had “driv team when a leetle boy,” 
coming to pay his respects to his land- 
lady. Finding it impossible to ap- 
proach her by keeping to the bare 
floor surrounding the rug, he ex- 
claims,— 


““T must tread on the kiverlid.... 
Your ha-ath, too, is as clean as a cheeny 
tea-cup, Ma’am. I hate to put my coarse 
huffs on it. But I ha’n’t been used to seein’ 
kiverlids spread on the floor to walk on. 
We are glad to get ’em to kiver us up 
with a nights. This looks like a boughten 
one, ’Tis exceedin’ cur’ous. They must 
have had a-plenty many treadles in the loom 
that wove this.’” 


“In response to Mrs. Lathrop’s in- 
quiries as to the welfare of his family, 
he replies, 


“*All stout and hearty, thank ’e, 
Ma’am, as plump as partridges, and 
swarmin’ round like bees. Mbolly’s the 
oldest on’em and as fat as butter. She'll 
be fourteen years old, come the tenth of 
February, and that will be Sabba-day arter 
next. She weighs about twice as much 
as youdo, ma’am,I guess. She’s rather 
more stocky than her mother, and I hope 
will be as smart for bizness. She’ll spin 
her run o’ tow-yarn or woollen, afore 
dinner; and she has wove six yards a day, 
of yard-wide sheetin’. She takes in weav- 
in’, when anybody will hire it done, and so 
buys herselt her bettermost clo’es, which 
is a help to me. Jehoiakim, the oldest boy 
—he’s named after his gran-daddy—and 
is a stout, stirrin’ youngster. He'll hoe 
near about as much corn in an hour as I 
can; and cold winter days, he’ll chop and 
sled wood through the snow, without 
frettin’ a bit. But I s’pose ’tain’t right 
and fittin’ to brag about my children, 
Ma’am. 

“*They all go to the deestrict school, 
more than ha-af o’ the winter; though it’s 
nigh upon two mild from the house. In 
the summer time it’s kept a leetle spe'l by 


a woman—and then the younger ones go, 
to keep ’em out o’ the way o’ them who 
are glad to work at home. I s’pose they 
l’arn somethin’ about readin’ and sewin’. 
But Tim, the third child, he’s the boy for 
l’arnin’. He took a prodigious likin’ to 
books, when he was a baby; and if you 
only showed him one, he’d put it rite into 
his mouth and stop squallin’. He ain’t 
but eleven year old now; and when he gets 
a newspaper, there’s no whoa to him, no 
more than to the black ox when he sees 
the haystack, till he’s read it clear through, 
advertisements and all. The master says 
that he’s the smartest of all the boys about 
spellin’, and now he takes to cipherin’ 
marvellouslv. So that I don’t know but 
that some time or other he may be hired 
to keep our deestrict school. But I hope 
my heart ain’t lifted up with pride, at sici: 
great prospects, for I know that “God re- 
sisteth the proud, and giveth grace unt¢ 
the humble.”’” 


It has been said that Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s besetting sins were complacency, 
In her auto- 


artificiality and vanity. 
biographical “Letters of Life” (1864) 


her attitude toward her own liter- 
ary work is complacent only in 
viewing its accomplishment; and that 
results naturally from a sense of duty 
done, and expresses itself in a univer- 
sal kindliness that is surely praise- 
worthy. Her artificiality, too, seems 
to be, as it were, itself artificial. Un- 
der her affectations lies an unim- 
peachable_ sincerity of character. 
Further, without tempering justice 
with mercy, we may change the re- 
proach of vanity into the more ac- 
curate inordinate love of praise. 
Herein lies both the weakness of her 
character and the consequent weak- 
ness of her work. 

From her babyhood she had been 
noted for her goodness. When a 
schoolgirl she was the monitress; 
when a. young lady, a pattern of de- 
corum; when married, a model help- 
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meet; when a writer, an authoress of 
whom America was proud. She was 
good because it was good to be good, 
she was good by nature, and she was 
good by choice; because the results 
of goodness brought her her dearest 
True, 


writer, 


possession,—a meed of praise. 
she was in the main a hack 
and the greater number of her work 
are potboilers. But aside from this, 
the star hitched 
wagon, in the pathless literary field 


to which she her 
which she entered as a girl of twenty 
and left as a woman of seventy, was 
approbation, popular and immediate. 
She did not want to obtain fame as 
either eccentric or strong-minded, but 
as a sort of literary Lady Bountiful. 
In her nature there was a warmth, a 
romanticism, an zesthetic yearning for 
all that is graceful and lovable, which 
found no other means of gratification 
than in being accommodating. She 
dreaded to be called queer, and she 
loved to be thanked and to be called 
nice, with all the feminine implication 
of the words. So she followed the 
fashion of the moment with a docil- 
ity broken only in a few brief pas- 
sages. And she had her reward. 
But, the pity of it! True, in our 


lamentations over her defects, we 


should remember that she lived in an 
characterized by production 
rather than by criticism, and that 
therefore, in spite of her occasional 
flashes of art, she may have been 
proudest of the work that we con- 
demn; we have no reason to think 
that she forsook methods which she 
knew to be good, for those which she 
knew to be worthless. Whereas, we, 
living in an age characterized by criti- 
cism rather than by production, are 
standards of 


age 


judging her work by 
whose existence she was either igno- 
rant or oblivious, by dogmas of taste 
flatly contradicted the 
when Mrs. Sigourney wrote with a 
care “for ears polite” ; and if we laugh 
at her unquestioning adoption of pre- 
vailing modes, in these days when the 


since years 


most mild mannered of our citizens 
joy in the clash of swords and ring 
of shield, we are laughing at our- 
selves. Yet, is there not a grim 
humor in the situation, of this dainty, 
plucky little lady of letters, capable of 
writing with simplicity and vividness 
and veracity, being thus influenced by 
a passing literary fashion? And has 
not the work of Mrs. Sigourney its 
significance in the literary history of 
our country? 





A Closed Account 


By Helen 


in her 


ISS LAVINIA sat 


favorite rocking chair 


looking about her fa- 


miliar room. Somehow 
everything looked strange to her. 
She had left the little. gray house 
less than an hour before, and since 
then sentence of death had been pro- 


Not 


nent death, but a certain one, and 


nounced upon her. an immi- 
she sat there trying to adjust her 
mind to this new point of view. 
She had expected to live to old 
age, like her long-lived ancestors— 
her father and grandfather and 
mother were well in the eighties 
when they let go of life, and she 
was only fifty-five. She had always 
been a well, strong woman, but in 
the past year there had been queer 
flutterings and pains in her left side 
had sent her at last to the 
After and 


many questions, he sat back in his 


which 


doctor. close listening's 


chair and looked at her gravely. 
“Well?” she said quietly. 
“Miss Lavinia,” he answered, in 


his slow, kind way, “I should an- 
swer some women differently, but I 
know are a_ brave 
Shall I be plain with you?” 

Her hands tightened on the arms 
of her chair, but she said instantly, 
“T want the truth.” 


“Vou 


you woman. 


There 
your 


It 


is 4 
heart, 
may 


it. 
with 


shall have 


serious trouble 


which means—the_ end. 


-any 


B. Smith 


come at any time, but it will proba 
bly be delayed somewhat.” 
“How long?” 
“Possibly several years. I should 
judge not more than two or three.” 
Miss Lavinia was silent for a mo- 
she fervently, 


ment, then said, 


“Thank the Lord! That bridge 1s 
crossed.” 

“But I hope you will not cross 
the bridge for a long. time. 
be mistaken.” 

“That what | 
mind,” she said briefly, but made no 


I may 


wasn't had in 
further explanation, only stepping 
back to say, “I wish you wouldn’t 
tell anybody; I don’t want to be 
watched and pitied.” 

Now, her 
thought over her visit and rejoiced 
in spirit, for it meant to her a great 
She looked round upon 


in quiet home, she 


deliverance. 
her old-fashioned belongings. “You 
are old, all of you,” she said to 
them, “but there ain’t going to be 
old age for me, thank the 
Lord!” 

She thought of her father’s and 
mother’s hard and 
lessly bare, stripped of all pleasant 
things, to make provision, poor ut 
best, for the ever-threatening “old 
They had succeeded, to the 
extent of dying quietly in their own 
home in the knowledge that they 
could be buried by their own 
money, and that their daughter 


lives; merci- 


age.” 


- 
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would inherit the little gray house, 
unincumbered, and six hundred dol- 
lars in the savings bank. And this 
was the reward for over fifty years 
of unremitting toil. Since their 
death, Miss Lavinia had faithfully 
served in the old bondage. 

There are various kinds of econo- 
my, but no one knows what the 
word really means, until he knows 
the self-respecting, soul-racking 
economy of our smaller New Eng- 
land towns, where the people are 
too near together for the utter going 
without possible to scattered farms, 
and not near enough together to be 
indifferent to each other. 

Miss Lavinia was past master of 
this sad science. She knew the 
very fewest pieces of kindling wood 
that would start her fire, and how 
to nurse its small life to the greatest 
length. She made her own lamp- 
lighters, and in winter the match 
which lighted her morning fire was 
the only one used through the day. 
She carefully straightened bent pins 
and needles, and saved every end 
of thread. When she had butter on 
her bread, which was seldom, it was 
spread out to a mere film, and her 
tea leaves were steeped again and 
again. Her wardrobe was the hard- 
est to manage, but she dyed and 
turned and cobbled and darned, and 
managed to look respectable, and 
only those who practised the same 
rites recognized the signs of dis- 
tress. 

By dint of this sort of thing and 
the doing of whatever her hands 
found to do, helped out by the in- 
come from her six hundred dollars, 
she had managed to live—rather to 
keep alive—without encroaching 


upon her principal. But she had 
an innate sense of breadth and beau- 
ty, and her life had been a daily 
crucifixion, which was now ended. 
She went into her tiny bedroom 
and took her bank book from its 
hiding place. What a story it toid, 
with its pitiful entries of two and 
three dollars. But when she looked 
at the total she was almost awed. 
How could she ever spend it all? 
The old clock slowly told off five 
strokes, reminding her of 
time. As she passed it she laid her 


supper 


hand on it and looked up to its 
She felt a new af- 


familiar face. 
fection for this old friend. 

From lifelong habit she took the 
smallest stick in the box to replen- 
ish her fire, but after a moment she 
followed it with the largest. Then 
she emptied the teapot, though the 
leaves had been steeped only twice, 
and brewed herself a fresh cup. It 
had been her custom to sit without a 
light until her early bedtime; but 
as dusk came on she lighted her 
lamp, turned the wick up to a gen- 
erous flame, built up her fire and 
sat down before it with a comfort- 
able sense of plenty. 

The next morning she woke. as 
to a new life. The old grinding 
poverty was like a bad dream now 
past. She who had lived on a hun- 
dred dollars a year now 
hundred to spend in two or three 
years. Yes, and more, for 
could raise four or five hundred or 
the little gray house. A thousand 
dollars! What wealth! 

She entered into the enjoyment 
of her prosperity at once by hailing 
the passing butcher cart and buying 
herself a bit of meat. Later she 


had six 


she 
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took the little money she had left, 
went to the grocery and bought cof- 
fee and butter and fruit, things she 
had often longed for. She stopped 
on the way home and left two of the 
largest oranges with a _ neighbor 
who was sick and poor. Oh, but this 
was the very luxury of wealth, to 
be able to give to others! 

Filled with this new and exquisite 
joy, Miss Lavinia trod lightly 
homeward, dined sumptuously, and 
turned her attention to the needs 
of her wardrobe. She sat a long 
time with pencil and paper, anx- 
iously adding and subtracting, but 
the next day she who had drawn her 
tiny dividends with trembling fore- 
bodings, boldly drew twenty-five 
dollars from her principal and went 
shopping. 

Having the instincts of a lady, 
her first thought was of her hands 
and feet. She bought a pair of neat 
shoes—not too good, for they would 
not be needed so very long—and 
some soft gray gloves, the first good 
gloves she had ever owned. Then 
to the milliner’s. Really, Miss La- 
vinia was learning her lesson very 
readily. 

The milliner came forward, smil- 
ingly, for though she expected no 
enrichment, she knew and liked her 
customer. 

“T see you have your spring bon- 
nets in the window, and I suppose 
it is time I was thinking of mine.” 
she said, easily, as if a new bonnet 
each season was the natural order 
of things. ‘How much is that one?” 
indicating a tasteful bonnet on one 
of the standards. 

“That is six dollars. The straw 
is fine and the ribbon extra quality.” 


“Oh,” said Miss Lavinia in dismay, 
“haven’t you anything cheaper?” 

“T’ve got a bonnet here, some- 
where, that we trimmed for the 
doctor’s wife, last spring. Then 
she went into mourning for her 
brother and didn’t want it.” 

Rummaging among her boxes she 
produced a gray straw trimmed 
with soft silk and violets. “There, 
that might have been made for 
you,” setting it on her customer’s 
head and deftly tying the shining 
ribbons. “It suits you to a T,” 
and she turned her around to a mir- 
ror. 

Miss Lavinia looked and could 
not help seeing how perfectly the 
modest ‘bonnet framed her pretty 
gray hair. “How much?” she 
asked in a very small voice. 

“Well, seeing it’s you, and the 
bonnet is a little out of style, I'l! 
call it three dollars.” 

To Miss Lavinia, whose one bon- 
net had been worn, with few 
changes, for ten years, it seemed 
radiantly fresh, and she promptly 
took out her worn pocketbook. 
When she reached home she care- 
fully dusted a stand by the window, 
set her new bonnet upon it, laid the 
gloves beside it, and sat down and 
feasted her eyes. How pretty they 
were, and how perfectly they suited 
each other! This was the first xs- 
thetic gratification of her life, and 
she had a sense of being fed more 
than by her good dinner. 

That night she lay awake a long 
time, pondering a fearsome step. 
It seemed like flying in the face of 
Providence, but the nibble she had 
had whetted her appetite. The 
next morning she took a trolley for 
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the city, some ten miles distant, and 
returned with a large box. 

On the beautiful May Sunday foi- 
lowing, the congregation of the 
Cranfield Baptist Church expe- 
rienced a distinct shock, for as the 
people turned after the benediction 
there came from Miss Lavinia’s 
humble sitting under the gallery a 
well dressed lady in a quiet grav 
suit, with irreproachable bonnet 
and gloves. Was it? No, it couid 
not be! It certainly was Miss La- 
vinia! Church etiquette forbade 
surrounding her and demanding the 
how and when, but it did not pre- 
vent sundry nudgings and smiles 
and raised eyebrows. A good many 
people shook hands with her, and on 
her way home several dropped be- 
hind her to inspect her at leisure. 
It was really a triumph in a smaii 
way. 

Over their Sunday dinner the 
doctor’s wife told him about it. 
“And how she managed it beats 
me,” she finished, “for everybody 
knows she has the merest pittance. 
Either she has come into money or 
she is losing her mind and using up 
what she has. Somebody ought to 
look into it.” 

“I knew a man once,” remarked 
the doctor mildly, reaching for an- 
other biscuit, “who amassed a for- 
tune by minding his own business. 
It’s worth trying. My dear, I don’t 
believe there’s another woman in 
town who can make biscuits like 
these.” 

One of the keenest sorrows of 
Miss Lavinia’s poverty had been its 
loneliness. The chill barrenness of 
the little gray house and her anx- 
ious face had not drawn her neigh- 
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bors, and as she could not invite 
others to her table, she had declined 
her few invitations. She had 
nothing to give. Even her small 
friendly services had their materiai 
value and were paid for in one way 
or another. 

Sut 
She occasionally asked a neighbor 
to tea, or carried a loaf of bread to 
poor, overworked mother. 
The bunches of sage and spearmint 
from her little garden, which, here- 
tofore, she had sold, now she gave 
away, and she often did little neigh- 
borly for which 
would take no pay. She subscribed 
for a religious weekly, and instead 
of the dollar a year which, out of 
her poverty, she had given to mis- 
sions, she now gave five. 
wondered, for it had become known 
she 


now things were changed. 


some 


kindnesses, she 


People 
in some mysterious way that 
was using up her principal; but the 
one man who understood made no 
sign. 

One day, driving his rounds, he 
overtook Miss Lavinia a little way 
out of the town and brought her in. 
“T don’t see any one who seems to 
enjoy life more than you do,” he 
said, looking at the peaceful -face 
beside him. 

“I am just finding out how good 
life can be.” 

“Do you find it so pleasant that 


you would wish it prolonged?” 
“Tf it could be as it is now. 
to be old and poor and dependent—- 
oh, I would rather die to-day!” 
He did not answer at once, and a 


3ut 


terrible fear seized her. “You don’t 
mean,” she gasped,—“‘you don’t mean 
that I have got to have an old age 
after all?” 
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He marked her fluttering breath 
and the veins throbbing in her tem- 
ple, and said gently, “I see no rea- 
son, Miss Lavinia, to change the 
opinion I gave you a year ago. May 
I ask if you have enough to carry 
you through?” 

“T have three hundred dollars left. 
I've spent a great deal of money 
this year.” She looked at him as if 
expecting blame, but the good man’s 
smile reassured her. 

“The money has been well spent. 
You know what it has done for you, 
and I often find traces of it among 
my poor patients. When yot need 
more come to me. I will lend you 
the value of your place and you can 
will it to me, and nobody need 
know anything about it till after- 
ward;” and he set Miss Lavinia 


down at her gate with her one great 
anxiety smoothed away. 
One July Sunday, as she sat read- 


ing her Bible, she came to the 
words, “There shall be no more 
sea.” “No more sea,” she repeated 
to herself. “I did hope that some 
of the things I haven’t had here I 
should get there. But that settles 
it. If there ain’t going to be any 
ocean I never shall see it. And I 
always wanted to.” Was it chance 
that, in her very next week’s paper, 
an advertisement caught her eye of 
board at moderate rates in a small 
fishing village some two hours’ ride 
from Cranfield? 

Miss Lavinia called it a provi- 
dence, and immediately wrote a let- 
Ler. 

When it was known that she was 
going to the seashore, her part of 
the town fairly rocked. Some 
thought she should be forcibly de- 
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tained, but she quietly made her 
few preparations, and one day 
stood, for the first time, at the 
ocean’s edge. North, east, and 
south, to the horizon, stretched the 
undulating green plain. Miss La- 
vinia gazed and gazed entranced. 
At last out of her starved expe- 
rience leaped the words, “Oh, how 
good it seems to see something there 
is enough of.” Later its power and 
beauty and majesty laid hold upon 
her so that when at a week’s end 
she journeyed back to Cranfield, 
she took with her something which 
she kept to the very end, and when- 
ever the minister read about “the 
wonders of the deep,” she had only 
to close her eyes to feel the salt 
breeze in her face and see again the 
wondrous shining vision. 

In her years of loneliness she had 
longed for a bird or a cat,—any- 
thing she could talk to,—but the 
tiny expense of its food could not 
be thought of. Now, as if to prove 
the words, “To him that hath shall 
be given,” she opened her door one 
morning upon a half-starved yellow 
kitten. Miss Lavinia welcomed it 
as a gift from Heaven, and under 
her generous feeding and tender 
care it developed into a purring ball 
of happiness, the very apple of her 
eye. It was an ever fresh delight 
to her to see the little yellow head 
against the window when she re- 
turned from an errand, and to hear 
the scampering little feet about the 
rooms that had been so deadly still. 
She held long one-sided conversa- 
tions with it, and Goldie’s affection 
and cunning ways furnished her 
with a constant theme. Life had 
grown very full and rich. 
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So the quiet, happy days slipped 
away until nearly three years had 
gone, and Miss Lavinia found her- 
self saying each morning, “I won- 
der if it will come to-day.” ‘There 
was no shadow of fear, only a pro- 
found thankfulness that lent a ten- 
der gravity to her face and an added 
kindliness to her manner. The 
new year was approaching and she 
felt a deep longing to gather her 
friends about her—while she could. 
So, some who had grown near to 
her were bidden, and she busied 
herself in hospitable preparations. 
New Year’s day was darkened early 
by Goldie’s tragic death. A stray 
dog fell upon the happy creature 
sitting on the sunny doorstep and 
shook its life out under Miss La- 
vinia’s very eyes. She tried to go 
to its rescue, but a terrible pain 
through her heart and a 
tal weakness chained 
chair. 

She made a brave effort to greet 
her friends cheerfully, but their 
New Year’s 
mockery 


mor- 


her to her 


greetings seemed a 


with Goldie gone, and 
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they, noticing her pale face, left her 
early. 

The next morning her neighbors 
noticed that no smoke 
her chimney, 


came from 
when repeated 
knockings brought no response, an 
entrance was forced and Miss La- 
vinia was found lying in her bed 
with still, peaceful face. She had 
entered, indeed, upon her Happy 
New Year. 


and 


All traces of the evening’s gather- 
ing had been removed, and the lit- 
tle 
der. 


gray house was in perfect or- 

On her bureau was a paper 
telling where her will and bank- 
book and _ graveclothes could be 
found and giving a few directions 
for her burial. 

When her will was opened it was 
found that the little house was left 
to Dr. Geer, and after dividing her 
her 


few personal belongings among 
friends, it provided that the Cran- 
field Baptist Church should have ali 


that remained. When Miss Lavinia 
was buried and all her debts paid 
the residuary legatee received six 
dollars. 





Wenina 


By Lucy M. Sawyer 


LL day long through the 
burning heat the troop 
pushed on. The night be- 
fore they had camped on 

the low ground, and the number of 
men added to the sick list the next 
morning had warned the captain to 
brave the heat of the day in search oi 
a village, rather than risk another 
night in the swamps. Encouraging 
the men by leading the way himself 
through the tangled vines and under- 
brush, he was rewarded toward 
evening by suddenly coming upon a 
small sugar plantation. Scouts were 
immediately sent ahead and soon the 


bearer of the white flag was demand- 
ing the inhabitants of the little village 
to surrender. 


But there had been no need of any 
such precaution. Ali the men of the 
place, down to the boys large enough 
to carry a gun, were away with the 
army which was to drive the hated 
white stranger from the islands. 
The few old men who were left, to- 
gether with the women and children, 
ran and hid themselves in their miser- 
able huts, out of which they could be 
enticed only after long arguments by 
the troops, and after being convinced 
that they were not to be led out and 
shot, but that all the men wanted was 
food and lodging. An hour after the 
detachment had entered the village 
every woman in Bereo was preparing 
food for the strangers, but not with- 


out many an anxious glance at the 
intruders. 

Night settled down, and sentinels 
having been posted, the troops were 
indulging in a well earned rest, with 
the exception of Captain Nelson and 
Lieutenant Graham. They had taken 
possession of the hut of the chief of 
the ‘village, now guarded by his 
daughter, a girl of sixteen, and the 
old grandfather. All overtures of 
peace on the part of the two men 
toward the old patriarch had been 
unavailing, and not a word of 
response could they get from the 
man whose son was now a hunted 
wanderer, with a price on his head, 
and whose village had been twice en- 
tered and despoiled by the white 
troops. In silence he watched them 
eat, and after partaking of his own 
meal, retired to a corner of the room, 
and gradually sank into slumber. 

Wenina, meanwhile, went about her 
accustomed work, and now that the 
white men had eaten, and there was 
no immediate sign that she and her 
grandfather were to be massacred, 
her fear gradually wore away, and she 
listened curiously to the strange 
language of the bearded man and his 
smooth faced friend. After her work 
was finished she sat down in the door- 
way of the hut, apparently watching 
the road, but with one eye constantly 
on the strangers. They were poring 
over an old map, and from places 


oF 
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they mentioned now and then she 
gathered that they were trying to 
trace the nearest route to the coast. 

Suddenly the Captain turned and 
spoke to her in her own tongue. 

“Do you know anything about the 
country around here?” he asked, more 
gruffly then he really meant to; but 
these Filipinos had caused him many 
weary days’ marches. 

Wenina turned her head slightly, 
but remained as silent as though he 
had spoken to her in English. 

“You try her, Graham,” he said, 
after he had waited in vain for her to 
speak. 

Lieutenant Graham smiled, and 
turning to the girl said softly, 
“Sefora, you will take cold if you 
sit there with the dew falling. Won't 
you come in and talk with us 
awhile?” 

The girl turned her head, and 
slowly surveyed the Lieutenant. Then 
with a sudden blush she rose, and 
closing the door, seated herself in 2 
low chair which he drew up to the 
table round which they were seated. 

“Ask her about the route,” the 
Captain said to him impatiently. 

“Presently,” the Lieutenant an- 
swered ; and he began to talk to We- 
nina about herself, her life, and her 
family and friends. Very few were 
the girl’s answers at first; but as her 
distrust wore away she yielded more 
and more to his gentle manner, and 
before she knew it found herself talk- 
ing freely about her father, her native 
lover, and the hatred and fear in 
which they all held the white 
strangers. The Captain listened im- 
patiently while this dialogue was be- 
ing carried on, now twisting im- 
patiently in his chair, and now walking 


nervously up and down the small 
room. 

“For pity’s sake hurry and get 
to your point,” he interrupted at last, 
“or we shall be here all night.” 

“Patience,” the Lieutenant an- 
swered again; “if we frighten her we 
shall learn nothing.” 

He turned to Wenina again, and 
drawing the map toward them said, 
“Now do you suppose you could find 
where you live?” 

The girl was indignant. Did he think 
she knew nothing because she was 
a Filipino maiden and did not under- 
stand the strange language he and 
his gruff companion spoke? Rising, 
she went to a small closet in the 
room, and brought out a torn, dirty 
map printed in the Spanish language. 
Proudly she pointed out the location 
of the village, and before she realized 
it she had traced out the route for 
them from village to village, to the 
coast. Her conscience smote her once 
or twice when she thought that she 
was giving information to the hated 
strangers flashed through her mind; 
but she quickly put the thought 
aside by the reflection that her father 
and lover were in an entirely differ- 
ent part of the island. When she had 
finished, the Captain rose and pre- 
pared to go. The old grandfather 
roused himself at the same time, and 
seeing the strangers about to leave, 
left the room. Lieutenant Graham 
went to the door with the Captain, 
but looking back saw a wistful look 
on the girl’s face. 

“T will just stay to say good night 
to her,” he said, and the Captain 
went out, leaving them alone. Lieu- 
tenant Graham walked over to where 
the girl was standing, and taking her 
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hand, said gently, “Don’t let any- 
thing you have said to-night trouble 
You have done nothing for 
which you should at all reproach 
yourself, and I should not like to feel 
that you were worrying about it. You 
know we should find our way to the 
coast even if you had not helped us.” 

“But my father, what would he 
say?” the girl faltered, her eyes filling 
with tears, “and Junita, he would 
kill me if he knew.” 

“They will never know,” he replied, 
“ and you have done nothing wrong. 
I understand your father and lover 
are in another part of the island, and 
there is not the slightest chance of 
our meeting them, so you need have 
no fear about that. Come, I musi 


you. 


go, and I don’t like to leave you look- 
ing so sad.” 
The girl tried to smile, but the tears 


would come, and seeing them the 
Lieutenant drew her chair up for her 
again, and seating himself opposite, 
began to talk to her, hoping to divert 
her mind. Instead of questioning her 
again about her life, he told her of 
the lives of the women he knew in far 
off America, of their happy child- 
hood, and how when they grew to be 
women, but a good deal older than 
she was, they met some man they 
loved, and married him. The girl 
forgot her sorrow in listening to him, 
and her eyes grew soft and bright. 

“And they marry some one they 
love,” she said, “I think that would 
be nice.” 

“And do you not love Junita,” he 
asked her, looking at the sweet face 
gazing up into his. 

“Oh, no,” she replied quickly, “my 
father likes him because he is rich 
and brave, and will be the chief when 


he is gone. But he is hard and cruel 
and I only fear him.” 

Poor little girl, the Lieutenant 
thought, but I suppose it is the same 
with all of them. Give us fifty years 
on the islands, and we will change all 
that. 

“Well, little one, I really must go,” 
he said, “for your grandfather will 
put me out. I am coming over to 
breakfast, remember, and must see 
no tears.” 

Wenina gazed after him until he 
was lost in the darkness. 

“They marry the man they love,” 
she kept repeating to herself, as she 
closed the house for the night. All 
night long she tossed, and turned, 
waking with a start from a feverish 
dream, in which Lieutenant Graham’s 
strong face had been the central 
object. 

“And they marry the man they 
love.” The thought had entirely 
driven out all her remorse at the in- 
formation she had given the Captain, 
and it was with her as she prepared 
the morning meal. But the Lieu- 
tenant had said there were to be no 
tears; so putting a red poppy in her 
dark hair she met her guests with a 
smiling face. 

That morning was the happiest in 
the girl’s life. Under one pretext or 
another the Lieutenant lingered 
around the hut, telling her story 
after story of his native land, and 
trying to ease his conscience for the 
slight wrong he had done her in 
getting her to give him the informa- 
tion she had the night before. And 
Wenina listened, drinking in every 
word, and getting him to tell her of 
girls he knew who had married men 
they loved. 
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So the day wore on, and with the 
cool of the afternoon the troops 
started on their march again, for the 
Captain was anxious to reach the 
next village, which commanded a 
better position of the surrounding 
country. 

The Lieutenant held Wenina’s 
hand as he said good by, but he 
did not again refer to their conversa- 
tion of the night before, thinking it 
the best way to help her forget it. 

Climbing the hill back of her house, 
Wenina gazed after the retreating 
troops ‘until the last white hat had 
disappeared in the dark woods; then 
she threw herself on the ground and 
gave way to the flood of tears she 
could no longer keep back. ‘And 
they marry the man they love.” And 
she had to marry Junita. Never! she 
would die first. She would run 
away to America, and live like one of 
the white girls he had told her about. 
What had any of them done that 
they should be better favored than 
she? A thousand improbable ideas 
chased one another through her mind, 
made all the bitter by the 
knowledge underlying them all that 
she would marry Junita, and live and 
die his household slave. When night 
fell and she was obliged to return to 
fer home her sobs and cries had 
ceased, but an intense hatred cf 
Junita filled her heart. She did not 
know that she hated him the more 
niow because she loved another; she 
was too ignorant to realize her feel- 
ings, but a loathing and fear of the 
man, greater than she had felt before, 
had taken possession of her. 

As she neared the village she 
noticed an unusual stir going on, and 
her heart beat fast as she thought for 


more 


an instant that perhaps the troops had 
lost their way, and had returned for 
the night. But entering her hut she 
started back with an exclamation of 
fear as Junita rose to greet her. 
“Why are you so late?” her grand- 
“Junita has 
been waiting long for his supper, and, 


father asked peevishly. 


besides, you should not stay out so 
late with the foreigners around.” 
“T lost my way,” she faltered; “but 
my father, where is he: 
“Your father will never return,” re- 
plied Junita, more gently than he was 
“Beyond the hills we 


” 


wont to speak. 
buried him, worn out with hunger 
and the marches. But I will care for 
now, Wenina; it was his last 

When I return from our next 
march I will marry you and take you 


you 
wish. 


home with me.” 

Wenina stood still, the tears once 
more rolling down her cheeks. 

“Come, come, child, you mustn’t 
cry so,” the grandfather broke in. 
“My son has given his life for his 
country, and you must not grieve for 
him. Besides, it is late, and. I am 
hungry,” he went on peevishly. 

Poor old man! His only son was 
dead, but a merciful Providence had 
ordained that he could only partly 
grasp the fact, and his body cried for 
its accustomed food. 

Wenina dried her tears and pre- 
pared the evening meal. It was noi 
that her father had been so much to 
her, but, excepting her grandfather, 
he was all she had, and now she must 
marry Junita at once. In a dazed 
sort of way she listened to him talk- 
ing to her grandfather and telling 
him stories of the fights and retreats. 
His unusual kindness toward herself 
was lost on the girl, and after the 
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meal was cleared away she drew her 
low chair to the door, and burying 
her face in her hands, gave herself up 
to the whirl of thoughts that went 
and her brain. 
Junita’s hand on her shoulder roused 


round round in 
her. 

“Come, Wenina,” he said, “your 
grandfather has gone to bed, and now 
we must talk over our plans for the 
future. You know when I return 
next time I want to find a smiling 
bride waiting for me.” 

“Where are you going?” she asked, 
feeling she must say something. 

“After the troops who left to-day, 
We will give them time to 
leave Rinika and fall on them in the 
swamps between there and the hills. 
If we can only come upon them una~ 
Those 


of course. 


wares we can kill every one. 
who escape will get lost in the hills; 
we will track them down, and your 
father will be avenged.” 

Wenina dared not trust herself to 
One word from her would 
betray the interest she felt in this 


reply. 


particular company; so, without an- 
swering him, she began to talk to him 
about her father and their future 
home together. 

But Junita was full of the victory 
he had planned, and ever and again 
he brought the subject back to the 
coming fight. It was generally 
thought that the white troops would 
stay that night at the next village, 
and, eager to get beyond the hills be- 
fore another night fell, would start 
early in the morning for the day's 
march.- But the natives, who knew 
the difficulties to be encountered in 
that 


day’s march, knew that night 
would probably find the enemy still 
fighting their way through the damp, 


. 


dark swamp. And then they would 
surround them and strike. 

Wenina listened as in a dream, 
striving not to betray her agitation, 
and thankful when the last good night 
had been said and she was alone once 
more. What should she do? Her 
brain was in a whirl, and she opened 
the little window and leaned out to 
get the cool night air. Should she 
betray the plans of her own peopie 
and draw down upon her her father’s 
curse. But her father was dead now, 
and if, as she had been taught, he was 
in another world, where he knew all, 
would he not see that his race was 
fighting a hopeless battle, and the 
sooner it was ended the better? And 
Junita! He would kill her, of course, 
but that would be better than having 
to marry him. At this thought she 
grew suddenly cold, and closed the 
“And they marry the man 
they love.” 
Lieutenant ? 
be saved. 
was in 
morrow 


window. 

Did some girl love the 

At any rate, he must 
But how? His company 
Rinika to-night, and to- 
the would be in the 
swamps, footsore and weary, losing 
their way, and having to camp for the 
night where the enemy could sur- 
round them. Her people were to 
leave early the next morning, and by 
a forced march could catch up with 
the white troops at dark. If she was 
to reach them in time she must start 
at once. How she should find them 
in the swamp she must leave to fate. 
Having decided on her course, her 
next step was to get a horse. There 
was no help for it; she must take 
Junita’s. At all events her flight 
would be discovered the next morn- 
ing; but whether her grandfather 
would guess the truth or not, she did 


men 
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not know. If he did, it was only an 
added reason why she should start 
at once, for she would be obliged to 
make a long detour of Rinika in order 
that they might not trace her. 
Rising, she stole softly to the liv- 
ing room, filled a small basket with 
food and a pouch with water, and 
stole out of the house. The horse 
was fastened in the bushes near by, 
and very carefully she loosened the 
halter and led him farther. into the 
woods. Her heart failed her as the 
branches cracked beneath his feet, but 
her grandfather could not hear, and 
Junita was sleeping the sleep of ex- 
haustion. The outskirt of the village 
was gained in safety, and, mounting, 
she took the road for Rinika. Hour 


after hour she rode, and when the sun 
sent its first rays piercing through 


the trees, she took a detour to the 
left which would take her around 
about two miles from the village. 
After another three hours’ ride she 
neared the road on the other side of 
the village. Here she paused. She 
had a five hours’ start of the men, but 
her horse had been able to go 
scarcely faster than they could walk, 
and it had taken at least two hours 
to make the detour of the village. 
That would give her three hours’ 
start. But she must be at least an 
hour ahead of the troops, allowing 
that all were equally fortunate in 
finding the trail, Two hours she 
could rest, must rest, if she were to be 
able to stand the terrible journey of 
that day. ‘Watering the horse, she 
tied him in the bushes, and, after eat- 
ing a hasty meal, threw herself on 
the ground and slept. When she 
awoke the sun was high in the 
heavens, and she realized that it must 


be nearly noon. Taking another 
hasty meal, she led the horse nearer 
the outskirts of the village, and, tying 
him again, hoped that some village: 
might find him later. The rest of her 
journey she must make on foot. She 
had lost so much time that she was 
obliged to strike into the main road 
and take her chances of meeting some 
one who knew her. The only person 
she met was an old woman, a native 
of Rinika, who stopped her with a 
pleasant greeting. 

“Good day, Sefiora. You are a 
stranger here. Are you not afraid to 
go away from home with the white 
men around?” 

“Are the white strangers near?” 
inquired Wenina, hoping to get some 
information without betraying her- 
self. 

“Not now,” replied the 
“they left our village very early this 
morning. But where were you last 
night, that you did not know they 
were in our village?” 

“T was lost in the woods coming 
from Bero. I have an aunt and a 
cousin coming from beyond the hills 
to see me, and I was to meet them at 
Rinika, but I lost my way and was 
going along this road to see if they 
were coming.” 

“Pray heaven they 
started,” the woman replied fervently, 
“or if they have, that they will escape 
the strangers. And you, Sefiora, had 
better return to the village and wait 
for them. You can do no good by 
entering the swamps.” 

“Thank you,” Wenina replied, “I 
will go only a little farther, and if I 
do not meet them coming I will re- 
turn to the village and find you.” 

She hurried on before her ques- 


woman; 


have not 
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tioner could reply. Her excuse had 
been a poor one, she knew, but she 
had given the only answer she could 
think of quickly, and it really mattered 
little now what report the woman 
spread in Rinika as long as she had 
gotten rid of her. One thing she had 
learned that comforted her. The 
white company had departed some 
hours before, and her people had 
evidently not yet reached the village. 

With a lighter heart she hurried on, 
and soon entered the low ground. 
The afternoon wore on and she met 
not a living soul, nor heard a sound 
of any troops; but her people might 
be hunting in a different part of the 
swamp. Now that she was beginning 
to be tired and footsore her spirits 
sank, and she saw what an almost 
hopeless task she had undertaken. If 
the white men found their way 
through the swamp in safety, what 
was left for her to do but to return to 
the village? And how could she ex- 
plain her absence and the theft of the 
horse? Life seemed sweeter to her 
now than it did the night before, ancl 
after all she -had been a chief’s 
daughter and would be a chief’s wife. 
Tired and faint, she seated herself on 
the ground and ate the remainder of 
the food she had brought. Some- 
what refreshed, she started on again, 
and reached the end of the 
The hills were before her— 
but which road should she take? 
After a moment’s hesitation she de- 
cided to climb the hill nearest to her; 
as it was higher than any of the 
others she could command a better 
view of the country and might be re- 
paid for the time it would take. Up 
and up she went, crawling on her 
hands and knees as she neared the 


soon 


swamp. 


top of the hill, that she might not be 
seen. Lying flat she looked ahead. 
The hill beyond was lower than the 
one from which she looked, and on 
the level ground still farther beyond 
the white troops were pitching their 
tents. Then she was in time. She 
paused for an instant to look back 
before she descended the other side of 
the hill, and her heart stood still. 
Creeping, crawling, along in the 
swamps she had left such a short 
time before was a ragged, unkempt 
band of about two hundred men. She 
recognized, or thought she recognized, 
Junita. For a moment she was filled 
with terror, but in an instant she had 
recovered herself, and, fear, lending 
speed to her feet, she ran as fast as 
possible down the hillside. Panting, 
stumbling, falling, she reached the 
bottom of the hill, ran as fast as she 
could across the valley, and began to 
climb the last hill. If she only could 
gain the top before her people reached 
the summit of the one she had left she 
would be in time to warn the troops. 
Twice she turned to look back, but 
they were not yet in sight. The sum- 
mit was almost reached when a 
fierce shout from behind almost froze 
her blood, and turning, she saw they 
had gained the top of the hill, and had 
discovered and recognized her. [i 
was a question of minutes now, and, 
unheeding the cries of the infuriated 
men as they rushed down the hill, she 
pushed on. The top was reached, 
and, snatching the red kerchief from 
round her throat, she shouted with alli 
her might, and waved her impromptu 
flag. At first her cries did not reach 
the men below, but she dared not 
start down the hillside for fear the 
trees would hide her from them. 
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Time after time she cried, and, after 
what seemed an age, she was re- 
warded by seeing one of the soldiers 
look up. Frantically she waved her 
flag and pointed backwards. The 
man gave the alarm, and in an 
instant the troops came _ rushing 
out of the tents. She could 
just recognize the Captain and 
a man she thought 
the Lieutenant, and with a cry of 
joy she dropped her flag and started 
to run for her life. But she had lost 
valuable time while stopping to sig- 
nal to the men, and, looking around 
once more at her pursuers, she saw 
that, ahead of the rest, Junita was 
gaining on her fast. Down the hill 
she fled, not daring to look behind 
her The white troop had 
evidently understood the situation by 
time and were drawn up in 
battle line, ready to fire at the first 
head that appeared above the brow 
of the hill. 

Down Wenina fled. Another five 
minutes and she would be within the 


whom was 


again. 


this 


lines, but the Lieutenant, who was 
anxiously watching her, saw her stop 
suddenly, throw up her arms, and 
fall forward. Almost instantaneously 
with the click of the revolver that 
sent the fatal bullet, the musket shots 
rang out sharp and clear, and another 
solitary figure on the brow of the hill 
fell backwards. 

At the word of command from the 
Captain the men charged up the hill, 
to be met at the top by the Filipinos. 
For ten 
around the body of their dead leader, 
but at the end of that time the rebels 
were glad to flee in wild disorder down 
the hillside. Halfway down the hill 
the Captain paused, and tenderly 
lifted up the dead body of Wenina. 
Lieutenant Graham joined him, and 
looked long at the face of the girl. 

“ T wonder why she did it,” he said, 
turning to the Captain, and placing 
his handkerchief over the unseeing 
eyes. 

The captain looked at him curi- 
ously. 


minutes the combat raged 


An Experiment in Forestry 


By Max Bennett Thrasher 


E all know what Mahomet 
did when the mountain 
would not come to him. 
For two hundred and 
fifty years after the settlement of 
New England the forests on the 
mountains came to the mills, to be 
sawed into lumber; but now, in this 
age of concentrated haste, the mills 


have gone to the mountains. The 
currents of the rivers down which 
the logs once floated run as swiftly 
as ever, but men’s desires run swift- 
er than they once did. The yoked 
oxen and harnessed horses move 
with their accustomed speed over 
the country roads, but the calcula- 
tions of the men of to-day move 
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faster than did those of their fathers. 
In these latter years the lumber- 
men came to see that if logs could 
be sawed into boards on the ground 
where the trees grew, the energy 
consumed in drawing sawdust, bark 
and other waste materials over 
miles of ground would be saved. 
The portable sawmill was the re- 
sult. A small but powerful steam 
engine, so compact that, boiler and 
all, it could be drawn by four or six 
horses along the country roads and 
into the edge of almost any forest, 
was designed. Once on the ground 
it is an easy thing to set up this en- 
gine and connect with it the stout 
circular saw for which it furnishes 
Then presto! the hill- 
side covering is converted into clean 
yellow planks, which remain close 
by the mill, neatly stacked, until, 
seasoned to half their 
weight, they are drawn 
market. 


the power. 


original 

away to 
When the portable mill 
sees fallen around it all the forces 
which stood within its easy range, 
it moves on to a new location and 
begins another attack. 

We read a great deal nowadays 
about the destruction of the forests. 
We see the hills and mountains lose 
half their beauty, and when we drive 
along once-time favorite roads we 
find, too often, that a large measure 
of their attractiveness has disap- 
peared. Exponents of the art of 
forestry tell us what we ought to do, 
in order to repair the losses of the 
hillsides, and how to do it; but too 
often we read or listen, and look, 
and then do nothing more. A tree 
which is small enough to be trans- 
planted with much hope of its living 
looks so small in comparison with 


“ WHERE ONCE WAS GRATEFUL SHADE ”’ 


the giants that have been cut down, 
that it seems almost ridiculous to 
spend one’s time upon it. Then, too, 
it is only human for us to put off 


for the things of to-day those things 
which will chiefly benefit the men 
and women of another generation. 
“No doubt it would be a good 
thing,” we say, “this setting out of 
forests, but it seems almost vision- 
ary.” 


I have been interested, then, to 
find, back in a New Hampshire 


“TIS NOW THE BLAZING 
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country town, a practical illustra- 
tion of successful forestry, the result 
of an experiment begun so long ago 
that it may well serve as an encour- 
agement as well as an example. 
Moreover this was not the mere 
fanciful experiment of some wealthy 
summer resident, but the work of a 
farmer in spare hours of time which 
could be taken without interfering 
with other work. What this man 
did, any New England farmer can 
do, to transform acres of land, 
which, as one of his neighbors told 
me, were, before he began work 
upon them, “jest good for nothin’ 
under the sun only to help hold the 
world together.” 

Twenty-six years ago Mr. Elliot 
Wyman of Westmoreland, N. H., 
set out five acres of pasture 
land:to pine seedlings. Now the 
ground is covered with a beautiful 
grove of pine trees, the largest of 
which are from twelve to fifteen 
inches in diameter. Not only is the 
grove an ornament to the landscape, 
from every point from which it can 
be seen, but it has a very definite 
material value. In ten years’ time 
it will be large enough to be cut 
for lumber. If the owner cared to 
sell it now, he could get a good price 
for it, for it is an established princi- 
ple in that part of New England 
that, at present prices of lumber— 
and they are not likely to grow less 
—pine land on which the trees have 
reached an age of fifteen years in- 
creases in value thereafter ten per 
cent a year until the timber is ma- 
tured. 

It is almost useless to argue 
against the cutting of the timber on 
the hillsides. But is it too much to 


ask that when the trees have been 
cut, steps be taken to replace them, 
with a new crop, just as is done 
with other crops on any other 
ground? When a farmer’s field of 
oats is ripe you cannot expect him 
not to cut it, because of the beauty 
which its golden undulations add to 
his farm. When his wood lot has 
reached an age where the timber will 
begin to deteriorate in value if it is 
not cut, the farmer can hardly be 
expected to spare it for zsthetic 
reasons. He should be taught, 
though, that for the sake of insuring 
the country’s water supply, if for no 
other reason, the denuded hillside 
should be covered with trees again. 
If he can be shown that there are 
obvious financial reasons for doing 
this he will go to work the more 
willingly to bring it about. It may 
be said, with reason, that if the 
ground from which the trees have 
been cut be left alone, Nature will 
reclothe it. To a large extent this is 
true, but the process can be greatly 
stimulated by a little help in the 
way of clearing away brush from 
promising saplings, thinning out 
seedlings where they have come up 
too near together, and transplanting 
superfluous trees into bare openings. 
Even more profitable work than this 
can be done, though, in setting out 
new forests in bare pasture lands. 
In the many years during which lit- 
tle thought has been given to replac- 
ing the forests, the pasture lands of 
New England have increased to an 
area which can well be diminished 
by turning some part of them back 
into woodland again. 

The story of Mr. Wyman’s experi- 
ment in his own words is interesting : 





THE EDGE OF THE GROVE 


“IT set out these trees twenty-six 
years ago. There are between six- 
hundred and seventeen hun- 
dred of them. I never measured the 
land they are on, but I’ve always 
reckoned there was nigh on to five 
acres of it. I had ploughed the land 
one or two years before I set them 
out. I think I had potatoes on it 
one year, and the year before I set 
out the trees I had oats on it. 

“T got the trees on a piece of pine 
land near by, which one of the 
neighbors had just cut over. They 
were seedlings, mostly from a foot 
to two feet tall. I just pulled them 
up and set them out. I did the work 
one May, when I could spare the 
time from my spring’s work. It 
took me about a week, if I remember 
rightly. Yes, I had to water them 
I used to do that evenings. 
About one tree in ten died, and had 
to be set over. That is why some of 
the trees are smaller than others. 
The ground was not cultivated at all 
after the trees were set out, but for 
several years after that I used to 


teen 


some. 


mow the ground between the trees 
every year in haying time. I had 


tried to raise oaks on the same piece 
of ground, first, and planted a part 


of it one fall to red oak acorns, but 
the squirrels dug the nuts up, so I 
gave that idea up. All things con- 
sidered I have made up my mind 
that pines are the best kind of trees 
to try to raise.” 

The grove is planted on a very 


“] SET OUT THESE TREES TWENTY-SIX 
YEARS AGO”’ 
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steep hillside. The soil is so sandy 
that pasture land here, as steep as 
this is, would be of little value. Mr. 
Wyman said it possibly might have 
been worth ten dollars an acre when 
he began on it. Most of his neigh- 
bors though, with whom I talked, 
thought five dollars an acre a fair 
valuation for such land. The trees 
are set out with the regularity of the 
hills in a cornfield, and are about 
twelve feet apart. Standing at one 
side of the grove you can look far 
down the long aisles which the 
brown trunks form. Of course, the 
setting out of the trees with this reg- 
ularity is not necessary if it is being 
done merely as a measure of utility. 
This grove is directly beside the 
track of the Cheshire division of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, formerly 
the Fitchburg, between the stations 
of East Westmoreland and West- 
moreland Depot. It lies below the 
track, and no doubt the beauty of 
the trees and their regular arrange- 
ment have attracted the attention of 
passengers who may read this arti- 
cle. Mr. Wyman’s home, for more 
than a quarter of a century, has been 
the little red farmhouse near the 
grove. 

What this man 
any farmer or his sons might do. 
Suppose a boy be given one, two, 
three or five acres of land to set out 
to trees each year. The work is so 
light that a boy ten years old could 
do it. If he followed out the process 
faithfully each year, when he be- 
came of age he would be the owner 
of a property which would be the 
equivalent of a handsome savings 
bank account, and there would be at 
least a possibility that he would 


has done, almost 


have developed an interest in the 
farm which would keep him living 
on it. 

If we acknowledge the reasona- 
bleness of the farmer’s plea that he 
be allowed to cut down the forest 
in general, let us call attention all 
the more emphatically to one place 
where he cuts the trees not only 
needlessly but with a lack of fore- 
sight which is financial folly. This 
he does when he cuts the trees by 
the roadsides. 

The value of the lumber sawed 
from the stand near 
enough to the roads to shade them 
is infinitesimal when compared with 
the damage, the actual money dam- 
age, which is being done in the New 
England States by the cutting oi 
trees. A official 
computation estimated the money 
into the New 
Hampshire every year by the sum- 


trees which 


these recent 


brought state of 
mer visitors at an amount so large 
as to elicit expressions of surprise 
from every one. What 
New Hampshire is true of almost all 
of New England. 
come to these states, and leave their 


is true of 
The people who 


money behind them, come very gen- 
erally because they are attracted by 
That 
there is no one element more potent 


the beauty of the country. 
to attract such summer visitors than 
the lovely shaded roads one has only 
to watch their 


these visitors in 


drives, or question the stable keep- 


ers and bicycle agents to learn. 
The farmer’s foolish wife that killed 
the that laid a 
has served for centuries as an ex- 
ample of Are 
we too dense to profit by her exam- 
ple? 


goose golden 


er Oo 
ess 


shortsightedness. 





A Bundle of Old Almanacs 


By Elizabeth Cumings 


IME has made them of a deep 
yellow color, and much 
thumbing has left them tat- 
tered, and in places torn. 

In the older numbers every noun be- 
gins with a capital letter, and does 
not assume its modern shape save at 
the end of words till well into the 19th 
century. The earliest in date is, “The 
Almanack for the year of our Lord 
Christ, 1761. Being the First Year 
after Leap Year, and of the reign of 
King George II, ye 34th.” In the cen- 
ter of the title-page is a wood-cut of 


an Indian, standing, and holding in his 
outstretched right hand an arrow ap- 
parently as big round as a base ball 


club. In his left hand is a taut bow, 
while an ostrich feather waves grace- 
fully over his left ear. The table of 
contents is printed upon each side of 
the wood cut, and announces, “wherein 
is contained the Lunations, Eclipses, 
Time of High-Water, Courts Observ- 
able, Judgments of the Weather, 
&te.” 

Every available fraction of an inch 
in the pages is crowded with matter. 
Three lists of days are given: First is 
the old style, which makes our modern 
first of January come on the thirteenth 
of January; the second list is like the 
one we are familiar with; and the third 
is after the Quaker form, each Sun- 
day being marked D, and the days fol- 
lowing, 2, 3, 4, 5,6. In the next space 
are crowded aspects of the planets, 


church festivals, times of high tides, 
great historical events, dates of Quak- 
er meetings for the year, times of sit- 
tings of various New England courts, 
elections (these are always in large and 
peculiar print), judgments of the 
weather, and remarks probably sup- 
posed by the author to be appropriate 
to the season. 

The judgments of the weather are 
always discreet, allowing the prophet 
many loopholes of escape. From the 
first of January, to the sixth, is trailed 
this, “perhaps cold, but as the planets 
are silent about the weather, I do but 
For the 
teenth, and eighteenth, he prophiesies, 
“Serene and wholesome air.” From 
the ninth of July to the fourteenth is 
this bit, “Improve your season while 
you may, to gather in your grain and 
hay, for soon there ti be a rainy day.” 
The year concludes with, 
every other day, if I mistake not.” 

Here are some of the “appropriate 
remarks”: In February,—‘‘Fleecy 
Snow now clothes the Wood, and 
Cakes of Ice rowl down the Flood ;” 
in December,—“The Farmer to full 
Bowels invites his Friends, and what 
he got with Pain, with Pleasure 
spends.” 

Bushes seem to have been trouble- 
some, for in every month save mid- 
winter, the farmer is exorted to cut 
them, some days being set apart as 
particularly lucky. Each page is 

49 
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“Snow 
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headed by an extract from Pope or 
Dryden, and the book concludes with 
interest tables calculated for Connec- 
ticut bills of various emissions, and a 
description of the several post roads 
leading from Boston. 

In the Almanac of 1762 the pages 
have brief poetical tail-pieces. De- 
cember has this, 

“Death levels all, the wicked and the just. 
Man’s but a flower, his end is dust.” 

In this year political events are 
weighing upon the almanac maker’s 
mind. The tenth of March he says,— 
“Let the Czsars of this Ides of March 
beware, for disputes now begun, to 
great Heights and Lengths may run.” 
In October is this,—‘“Let the Poor be 
content with their present Lot, for 
when they come to make Bricks with- 
out Straw, their Case will be worse 
yet!” For the General Election held 
May 4, at Newport, Rhode Island,. he 
predicts, “Much Altercation, and some 
bloody Noses.”” The remarks tucked 
in with the great variety of miscellane- 
ous information, are significant. 


“All men are by Nature Equal, 
But differ greatly in the Sequel.” 


“The Public Good men oft pretend, 
While private Interest is their End.” 


A table setting forth the values of 
the various sorts of coins then current 
in the Colonies, show how vexed the 
people were in their medium of ex- 
change. The list reads as follows,— 
guineas, pistoles, moidores, single 
johannes, double loons, English shil- 
lings, crowns and milled dollars.” On 
the last page of this almanac is “A 
Page for the Ladies,” in which in 
stately phrase is sung the praise of 
tea. 


“T dedicate the following Lines to the Fair 


Sex,” he says, “and as the Idea of Love 
and the Ladies are conected, I may be al- 
lowed to make use of the Word Love. 1 
promise them that the Subject which I 
treat of, shall be the Object of their Love, 
that Shrub or Bush manufactured in the 
East Indies, the Decoction of whose Leaf 
makes that Liquor which so delights, and 
sometimes almost intoxicates, called TEA.” 


Later he says, “Tea is the Friend of 
the Muses, for it brightens the Intel- 
lects, and clears the Understanding.” 

In 1766 the capital letter disappears 
from all places save those in which it 
is at present in use. The almanac for 
this year begins with a long letter ad- 
dressed by its author, Nathaniel Ames, 
to “The Generous Reader,” in which 
he says in conclusion, 


“T shall always endeavor to publish what 
appears to me most useful to the bulk of my 
readers, let individuals make what applica- 
tion of it they please, and next consider 
their innocent diversion, yet I hope I shall 
never be so bigoted in my own opinion, as 
not to lay open to the conviction of any error 
when it is offered in a candid manner, drawn 
from cool reason void of passion and preju- 
dice. Here I should conclude did I not 
share in the general distres of my country- 
men, and think it out of character not to 
condole with them in their present dis- 
tressed circumstances who not only groan, 
but almost sink beneath a load of debt, our 
merchants continually breaking, no money 
to be had even for the most valuable ar- 
ticles, and all threatened with ruin without 
lenity or assistance of our superiors, yet 
so far from this, we are shocked by a new 
demand which it is thought by many, all 
the current specie among us will not be 
able to satisfy! and after that is gone, then 
go houses and lands, then liberties ! And 
all the lands that we can get will be in vas- 
salage to some haughty Lord, which Heaven 
avert !” 


Perhaps fearing he has said too much, 
he adds, 


“we have the happiness to be under as good 
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a king as ever reigned, and a very wise 
government, which knows we possess a true 
British spirit, and when they come to know 
our true circumstances they will certainly 
redress our evils, for, as we are a member 
of the whole body of the state, our interests 
are mutual, and we cannot think of inde- 
pendency.” 


But his discontent and distrust break 
forth in the next sentence, for he con- 
tinues, 


“But above all let us rely on the goodness 
of that Power which protected our fore- 
fathers, who sought shelter in this howling 
wilderness among savage beasts, from more 
savage men, that they might quietly worship 
Him, who has hitherto, and as long as we 
do our duty, will continue, to defend us 
from foreign and domestic enemies, and 
stamp with eternal infamy and disgrace 
those who would oppress and tyrannize 
over us.” 


Such sentences as the following, are 
scattered among the weather prophe- 
cies, dates of high tides, court notices, 
etc., regardless of continuity, 


“The sole end of the government is the 
happiness of the people.” 

“How high shall we esteem the man who 
wears the manufactures of his own country 
in opposition to the ill taste of the age!” 
“If each blade would mind his trade, 

Each lass and lad in home-spun clad, 
Then we might cramp the growth of 

STAMP.” 

“When we hear the chains of slavery 
rattle, it is time to think of avoiding them. 
Liberty is more precious than all gifts.” 
The numbers for 1767, 70, 73, and 74 
are barren of direct political allusions 
—but here are some of the “Interest- 
ing Remarks” promised on the title- 
pages, 

“A bean with freedom is better than a 
sugar plum in prison. ” 

“To defend the Christian religion is one 


thing, but to knock a man on the head for 
being of a different religion is another.” 


“A child and a fool imagine that twenty 

shillings and twenty years can never be 
spent.” 
Here are some of the “weather judg- 
ments,”—September, 1767, “will be 
warm and pleasant, if not too windy 
and drizzling.” December’s first five 
days is to have “dubious weather,” 
and in January, 1770, it is predicted, 
“that slyboots Jack Frost will skulk in 
your cellars, and it will be so cold all 
business will cease,” but adds the 
prophet, “the tongue of Slander is al- 
ways limber.” 

“Six Copper Single” was the price 
of these old treasures. In 1775, John 
Anderson addressed the public on the 
second page of his almanac, After 


some general remarks, and bragging 
of his success as an almanac-maker, 
he continues, 


“T had intended to make several altera- 
tions for the better in my Almanack, but 
the Distresses of my Country, occasioned 
by the avbitrary and oppresive Proceedings 
of the British Parlement, or Assembly, 
having taken too much of my Attention to 
engage in such Alteration, I must omit it 
till some more convenient Season, and pre- 
sent my Keaders with the following Pro- 
duction, which I trust will not prove in- 
ferior to the Labours of any of my Brother 
Astronomers in the Almanack Way. In 
troublesome Times I know it is expected 
by some, that an Almanack maker should 
foretell or predict how Affairs will turn 
out, etc. Now, tho’ I don’t think myself 
behind the choicest Astronomers or As- 
trologers, I pretend not to the Gift of 
Prophesy! Yet if the Inhabitants of these 
Colonies would follow my advice, I could 
put them in the Way to remain the freest 
and happiest People under Heaven. My 
Advice is first, Live sober, temperate Lives, 
be not extravagant in Dress; wear the Man- 
ufactures of your own Country, and stop 
all Trade with Great Britain till the Par- 
lement shall recognize your Right to carry 
on Trade on an equal Footing with the 
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People of England, till they withdraw all 
their useless Creatures and Toads from this 
Country, and till they leave the sole Gov- 
ernment of yourselves to yourselves ;—I 
say, ay till they do this take a firm Reso- 
lution to have no further Connexion with 
them, and [ll warrant you within twelve 
Months you will have every Privelege you 
desire restored to you, and be courted in the 
most endearing Terms. That this may be 
the case, and that America may rise to the 
Summit of Freedom and Happiness, and 
prove the Guardian of Liberty to all the 
rest of the World, is the sincere and most 
ardent wish of the Public’s devoted humble 
Servant,— Tue AuTHors.” 


It will be noted that the old use of 
the capital letter is restored in this 
book. 

On the last page of this almanac is 
a list of the exports of Great Britain 
to all parts of the world, exclusive of 
Bullion for the year 1774. To America 


she sent exports to the value of about 
£3,600,000. To all other parts of the 
world, about £2,000,000. “By which it 
appears that America takes off more 
of the British manufactures, etc., than 
all other parts of the World put to- 
gether.” 

The following is then quoted from 
an English writer upon the British 
trade. 


“As to our foreign traffic, the woolen 
Manufacture is still the great foundation 
and support of it. To Holland, Germany, 
Russia, Turkey, and the East and West 
Indies, Spain, Portugal and Ireland we 
export vast quantities, for which we 
receive the Produce of several coun- 
tries in return, and from some places 
a balance in Treasure; but the most 
profitable Traffic we have, is from our own 
Plantations in America, which we furnish 
with most of their Clothing and Furniture, 
receiving either Treasure, or Merchandize 
from thence, which produces Treasure. 
And those Colonies, if duly incouraged 


would in a short Time, be able to take off 
all the Manufactures we could spare.” 


ined 


1775 to 1784, the series is 
Perhaps as the house-master 


From 
broken. 
and his sons were in the patriot army, 
almanacs were dispensed with as lux- 
uries. Curiously enough, from 1784 
to 1789, all the notable events of the 
Revolution are down in capitals, and 
then for several years they are omitted, 
even Independence Day, which else- 
where is down in extra capitals, is not 
noticed. 

In the North American Calendar for 
1786, “Being the tenth Year of Ameri- 
can INDEPENDENCE, Copernicus 
Partridge, the Author thus addresses 
his readers—using the old method for 
the capital letter: 


“T am a plain, honest, philosophical, be- 
nevelont man, of the Name, and Family of 
Partridge celebrated in Europe, in the last 
Century, and the beginning of this, for Al- 
manacks with the best Calculations, most 
virtuous Sentiments, and pithy Sentences of 
brilliant Wit—Indeed Partridge’s Alman- 
ack there carried the Plume from all 
others, as Ame’s did formerly in New Eng 
land.—The famed Astrologer of our Name, 
John Partridge, who quitted this mortal 
Scene of Things in 1715 for those starry 
Regions with which he was so conversant, 
hath his Name enrolled in the List of 
eminent Men in the Tablet of Memory.—I 
mention this not out of Vanity, but merely 
to shew that our Family have been of some 
Consequence in the Almanack Way, and 
may claim some Attention as well as the 
Bickerstaffs. There are Almanack-Makers 
of all Characters—Astronomers, Philoso- 
phers, Divines, Lawyers, Physicians, and 
even Quacks and Empirics, when aided by 
Plagiary have published Almanacks, some- 
times in their real Names, sometimes in 
borrowed ones. Poor Richard’s Almanack 
so famous in the Southern States, is said 
to have been the Production of that great 
American Philosopher, who taught,— 
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‘To climb the amazing height of Heaven, 
And rob the Sky of its tremendous Thun- 

der.” 
And who by his single Name hath dignified 
our Country. As for myself I wish the 
Public not to be curious to know whence | 
am, or where I live otherwise than as I my- 
self inform them. Should I this year meet 
with such encouragement as to again ap- 
pear in Print, I shall give some Account of 
my Nativity, of my philosophic Retirement, 
my academic Grove, and how I came to bear 
the Name of that great Prussian Philoso- 
pher, Copernicus. In the meantime my 
Calculations and Predictions are to prove 
whether I understand my Business, and 
whether my Labours merit the Public Ap- 
probation. 

Copernicus Partridge 
From My academic Grove. 
September 1, 1785.” 


Mr, Partridge was of a poetic tem- 
per, and carried his taste for the art 
even into that dubious business, fore- 
telling the weather. In March he 
says,— 

“Loud winds do blow, 
And various sorts of weather congregate 
about now.” 


In November is this, “The cold 
North winds now bind the Rivers with 
icy Chains.” 

In the United States Almanack for 
1789 poetry again appears at the head 
of the pages. This stanza is for Feb- 
ruary,— 

“Now tyrant Winter with his horrors keen, 

Invades the habitations of the poor, 

And howling winds pass roughly o’er the 
main, 

And hail and wind and snow bar too the 
door. 

Thro’ life’s crooked journey many storms 
there are, 

And many boist’rous days appear.” 


Brief anecdotes with excellent mor- 
als occupy the pages opposite the 
months, and at the close of the book 


is a note upon the amount of money 
sent out of the country for sugar, 
“when,” says the writer, “we might 
make all we need from the maple tree. 
Sugar is of one species only like water, 
and the maple affords an excellent 
sugar, a pleasant ‘Melassez,’ an agree- 
able beer, a strong sound wine, and 
capital vinegar.” Then follow rules 
for making these articles. To the 
maple beer is added essence of spruce, 
and to the wine, yeast, and a little 
“magnolio” root. in a foot-note it is 
said that maple sugar sold at that time 
readily for 9d the pound. 

“Father Hutchins Revived Alma- 
nac for 1794,” drops the final k; but it 
reappears again and again, for our pro- 
genitors had time to spell words at 
length. In addition to the usual con- 
tents, the title-page says this book con- 
tains, “Entertaining Remarks.” It 
was published in New York City at 
No. 37 Hanover Square “opposite The 
Sank.” 

In the almanac for 1795 are some 
rules for a “Long Life.” Rule eighth 
reads as follows,—‘“At meals eat al- 
ternately moist things after dry, fat 
after lean, sweet after sour, and cold 
after hot, to the end that one may be 
corrective of the other.” 

Rule ninth—‘‘Having drank more 
than once, eat dry bread or biscuit.” 

Rule twelfth,—*“‘After coming out of 
bed, you should never go back to look 
out of the window.” The new French 
calendar is given opposite each month, 
“in order to render Greenleaf’s alma- 
nack more exceedingly useful,” says 
the compiler, “and to disseminate the 
knowledge of the new style of the Re- 
public of France, a knowledge which 
will be pleasing even to those who do 
not expect to reap advantages from it.” 
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As the Almanac for 1796 contains 
the full text of “The Treaty of Amity 
and Commerce between his Britanic 
Majesty and the United States,” it is 
probable the general public took great 
interest in the document. In this 
treaty “His Majesty agrees to with- 
draw all his troops and garrisons from 
all posts and places within the bound- 
ary lines assigned by treaty of peace 
to the United States. “Evidently it 
took His Majesty long to understand 
that the war for Independence was 
over, and its results must be accepted. 
At the foot of the page devoted to the 
month of February in 1797 is this note, 


“The 22d of this month is observed as the 
Birth of His Excellency, GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, late President of the 
United States.” 


At the back of this almanac tables of 
weights and measures are given, and a 
table of United States coins in which 
twelve and one half cents are put down 
as one eighth of a dollar, and six and 
one quarter cents as one sixteenth of 
a dollar, and probably they were rep- 
resented in the circulation by the sil- 
ver shilling and sixpence. 

Webster’s calendar for 1798 adver- 
tises it contains, “a great variety of 
new, useful, and entertaining pieces,” 
and was sold at Albany where it was 
published in “the white house, corner 
of State and Pearl Sts.” It was also 
sold “by all the post-riders in the vi- 
cinity.” La Rochefoucauld’s max- 
ims are given upon the margins of this 
book, ard at the close of it are given 
selections from Montesquieus’ “Spirit 
of the Laws.” The poetry heading the 
pages of the almanac for 1800 bears 
internal evidence of being the work of 
an apprentice in the art. 


This is for March,— 


“Now fierce Boreas rocks the cottage, 

And heavy showers in sleet descend, 

And pains rheumatic now invade us, 

While merrily runs the village mill.” 

This is for September,— 

“loud Boreus sweeps the billious main 

From Nova Zembla’s icy shores, 

With low’ring sky and beating rain 

The equinoxials loudly roars.” 

In the year 1800 it is probable 
“equinoxials” was called “a collective 
noun conveying an idea of unity.” The 
last of October and the middle of De- 
cember of this year were to have 
“homely weather,” according to the 
weather prophet, and as both these 
periods were to be preceded by high 
winds, the reader can guess for him- 
self what sort of weather was foretold. 

The almanac for 1803 had a new de- 
parture in the shape of wood cuts at 
the head of its pages,—and such wood 
cuts! Taurus has the broadest kind of 
a grin upon his bovine countenance, 
and Leo irresistibly suggests the pho- 
tographs of the sun-flower poet, so 
beautifully does his flowing mane part 
“on the middle of his forehead.” 

The weather “forecastings” are more 
amusing even than usual. This is for 
April, from the first to the seventeenth, 
inclusive-—“The planets now do not 
declare, whether it will be foul or fair ; 
but if I may indulge a guess it will be 
either more or less,—pleasant for two 
days,—about this time.” At the close 
of the year, he says, 

“T shall now conclude the good wishes of 
several months with wishing you a happy 
new Year, good fires without smoky rooms, 
sleigh-rides without turning over, a heavy 
purse with a liberal hand, a full table with 
a generous heart, and social enjoyment 


without party spirit, to honest bankrupts, 
open doors with the speedy means of pay- 
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ing their debts, and to rogues of every de- 
scription, ragged coats with empty pockets.” 

Here is one of the “interesting ob- 
servations” inserted in the page devot- 
ed to April,—‘‘Whatever may be a 
man’s political principles, he will al- 
ways pretend that the public good is 
his aim.” 

In a torn fragment sewn to the al- 
manac for 1803, doubtless from an al- 
manac for 1811 or 12 is this :— 


“Paris, Oneida Co. June 22, 1810. 

Female Dexterity—Miss Tryphosa But- 
ler did on the 20th inst., between half-past 
four A. M. and forty minutes past 7 P. M. 
spin and reel on the common wheel and a 
reel of two yards and two inches circumfer- 
ence 11 skeins of woolen yarn, having 10 
knots of 40 threads each, in each skein, the 
whole weighing but two pounds, and of a 
superior quality; which may be seen at the 
house of the subscriber for whom it was 
spun, and who was witness to this extraor- 
dinary performance. Ladies out-do this if 
you can! 


Thaddeus S. M’Connell.” 


The above challenge induced two 
and 
daughters of Jonathan Nye of North 
Braintree, Massachusetts, to try their 
skill at the spindle ; 


young ladies, Lois Mariamne, 


“and in 15 hours they had spun on common 
wheels, and reeled, 33 skeins of excellent 
woolen yarn of 7 knots of 40 threads each, 
which far out-does Miss Butler. Nor was 
the spirit of emulation stayed here. A Miss 
Sophia Fuller living near Geneva, on the 
2d of Aug, spun 130 knots, or 6 and one 
half runs of fine woolen yarn between the 
hours of 5 A. M. and 7 P. M. These laud- 
able efforts of female industry excited em- 
ulation in the other sex, for Erastus 
Wheeler 17 years of age of Clinton (N. 
Y.) wove in 13 hours 50 and one half yards 
of shirting muslin, 1 yard wide, of No. 11, 
yarn spun at the Whitesboro cotton fac- 
tory.” 


Let him sigh for the “good old times” 


who will, most of us in the face of these 
figures will rejoice that machinery has 
lifted the question of “wherewithall 
we shall be clothed” from the house- 
hold. 

- Rates of postage in the year 1814 
were as follows :— 

Single letters composed of one piece 
of paper, any distance not exceeding 
forty miles, eight cents; over forty, 
and not exceeding ninety, ten cents; 
five hundred miles and upwards, twen- 
ty-five cents. Newspapers were car- 
ried one hundred miles and upwards 
for one cent, if within the state. 
Without the state, it was one cent 
and a half. Magazines were car- 
ried any distance not exceeding fifty 
miles for one cent a sheet. For any 
distance more than one hundred miles, 
two cents per sheet were collected. 

Temperance, anti-slavery sentiments, 
and pity for dumb beasts have posses- 
sion of the almanac for 1814. No 
“pithy sentences of brilliant wit” 
twinkle among its calculations of the 
places of the planets, no weather-fore- 
castings delight the reader; notable 
events, even Independence Day are 
left out. The Almanac maker was 


without doubt a reformer of a pro- 


nounced type. The following divided 
into paragraphs forms the headpieces 
for the first eight months of the 
year :— 


“Eulogium on Rum. 

At a time like the present, when the im- 
moderate use of rum, (alias Ardent Spirits), 
is making such mighty destruction in our 
country; laying prostrate thousands of our 
fellow citizens, slaying more by far than the 
British aided by the Indians; perhaps it 
may not be unseasonable to insert in our 
little yearly visitor, the following extract 
from the American Museum of 1790, writ- 
ten at Burlington 1789. 
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‘Dr. Rush gives it as his opinion that 
not less than 4,000 people die annually in 
the United States from the use of ardent 
spirits. In a note of a sermon by Ebenezer 
Porter we find at a moderate computation 
the spirits consumed in the United States 
every year, would load 100,000 wagons, 
which in compact order would extend more 
than 1,000 miles, and the annual expense 
of this strong drink to the people, if it were 
paid in silver, would exceed 400 tons of 
dollars! Where will these things end! If 
the inhabitants of this land must pay for a 
flood of ardent spirits every year, and, if 
what is worse, they must drink it, what 
are our prospects?’ ” 

“Arise! ye pimpled, tippling race arise! 

From every town and village hamlet come! 
Show your red noses, and o’er-flowing eyes, 
And help your poet chant the praise of rum. 
The cordial drop, the morning dram I sing, 
The mid-day toddy, and the evening sling. 


Hail mighty rum! and by this general name 

I call each species,—whisky, gin, or brandy ; 

(The kinds are various, but the effect the 
same; 

And so I choose a name that’s short and 
handy ; 

For reader know it takes a deal of time, 

To make a crooked word lie smooth in 
rhyme. ) 


Hail mighty rum! how wonderous is thy 
power! 

Unwarmed by thee how would our spirits 
fail, 

When dark December comes, with aspect 
sour, 

And sharp as razor blows the northern 
gale, 

And yet thou art grateful in that sultry 
day, 

When raging Sirius darts his fervid ray. 


Hail mighty rum! to thee the wretched fly; 

And find a sweet oblivion to their woes: 

Lock’d in thy arms, as in the grave they 
lie— 

Forget their kindred and forgive their foes— 

And Lethe’s stream, (so much extolled by 
some, 

In ancient times) I shrewdly guess, was 
rum. 


Hail mighty rum! what can thy power with- 
stand! 

E’en lordly reason flies thy dreadful face; 

And health and joy and all the lovely band 

Of social virtues shun thy dwelling place; 

(For in whatever place it rears its throne, 

Like Turkish monarchs, rum must rule 
alone. )” 


Over the month of September is be- 
gun, “The Negroe’s Prayer,” 
starts out in this fashion, 


which 


“Lord if thou dost with equal eye, 
See all the sons of Adam die; 
Why dost thou hide thy face from slaves? 
Consigned by fate to serve the knaves.”’ 
From the verses that follow, it is 
evident that “the institution,” was in 
that time as “peculiar” as when it was 
painted by Mrs. Stowe, But the al- 
manac maker’s indignation has not 
found full expression in one poem. 
He quotes a long essay upon slavery 
from “The Commercial Advertiser,” 
then comes a long poem which closes 
as follows,— 


“T speak to freemen. Freemen then behold, 

A man by Americans snar’d, and seiz'd, and 
sold! 

O sons of Freedom equalize your laws, 

Be all consistent, plead the Negroes cause; 

That all the nations in your code may see 

Columbia’s negroes, like Columbians, 


FREE.” 


On the next page are still- more 
verses upon what to Friend Samuel 
Wood was a shame and as a burning to 


his spirit. The piece is called “The 

Negro,” and this is the concluding 

verse,— 

“T love Dinah—she love me; 

We had little children three; 

Dinah’s sold, and we must part— 

O, it breaks poor Sambo’s heart! 

White man talk of Liberty! Why not Ne- 
gro too be free!” 


A kneeling African, naked save for 
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the chains binding his hands together, 
heads another appeal for the slave, and 
there are two pages more of verses up- 
on his condition, but Friend Samuel 
did not allow his sympathies to cloud 
his literary tastes, or cause him to rie- 
glect Southern talent, for he gives at 
the close of his book some “Lines” 
written by George Tucker, “Of Vir- 
ginia,” 


“Days of my youth! ye have glided away; 

Hairs of my youth! ye are frosted and grey; 

Eyes of my youth! your keen sight is no 
more; 

Cheeks of my youth! ye are furrowed all 
o'er; 

Strength of my youth! all your vigor is 
gone; 

Thoughts of my youth! your gay visions 


” 


are flown! 


Jn the next verse Mr. Tucker “of 
Virginia” making a virtue of necessity, 


declares himself contented that his 
“days,” “hairs,” “eyes,” etc., should be 
in a state more or less decayed. The 
piece closes with much sentiment and 
piety as becomes.a gentleman and a 
poet “of Virginia.” 

In the Columbian Calendar for the 
year of our Lord 1817 weather predic- 
tions reappear, and in January the 
reader is told, to look out for “a flight 
of snow”; in February he is asked per- 
suasively, “why not a smart thaw,— 
about this time?” At the head of each 
page is a verse upon some grave sub- 
ject, always of four lines. Here is one 
upon Prudence almost modern in its 
scientific casting of blame upon “the 
constitution,” (of course The Consti- 
tution which is the bulwark of our 
Institutions, and was drawn up by 
Thomas Jefferson, was not meant) ; 
hut the last line reads to me, somewhat 
blindly. The unbiased public can judge. 


“PRUDENCE. 

In human breasts we various passions find, 

To regulate them is an act of mind; 

From constitutions vice and virtues rise, 

But Prudence marks the foolish and the 
wise.” 


“An Alphabetical list of the Towns 
in the State of New York, with a cor- 
rect statement of the Votes for Gov- 
ernor,—(April, 1816,)”’ is given in the 
last pages of this book, with other curi- 
ous information, as a list of the names 
of the officers of The Grand Royal 
Arch Chapter of the State of New 
York. The names of the officers of 
the medical society of Rensselaer 
County, the Bible society of Rensselaer 
County, and of the Troy Mechanic 
Humane Association. There are hints 
of budding industries in these old 
pages smelling of mould and rose 
leaves. In 1766 is the following,—“All 
persons who incline to encourage the 
paper manufacture, are requested to 
save their old cotton and linen rags, for 
which they will receive a good price at 
the paper-mill at Milton (Mass.)” In 
1770 this mill is declared a great sav- 
ing to the Province, and the people are 
exhorted to hang up bags in every 
room, that bits that would otherwise 
be swept out of doors or be burned, 
might be saved. 

The earlier almanacs were serious 
works addressed to the male under- 
standing, and the first items were on 
matters in which men take most inter- 
est,—as, how to raise early potatoes, 
and how to build chimneys that will not 
smoke. Here is a remedy for want of 
appetite, dated 1773,—“Drink camo- 
mile tea every day an hour before din- 
ner, or take ten drops of acid elixir of 
vitriol in a glass of water about two 
hours before or about two hours after 
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dinner. A gentle puke should preceed 
the use of these remedies.” Here also 
is a cure for baldness, which our 
fathers however bald, did not I think 
try in fly time, “Rub the part morning 
and evening with onions till it is red, 
and rub it afterwards with honey.” 
The date is 1797. 

Extracts from sermons, descriptions 
of death bed scenes, and speculations 
upon the end of the world are frequent, 
but fun is present also, heavy fun, but 
unmistakable. In 1800 the following 
appears :— 


“Rund avay, or sdolen or was sdrayed, 
mine plack horse apout fourteen oder fif- 
teen hands six inches high. He has peen 
cot four plack legs, two pehint, and two pe- 
fore—and he has plack all ofer his body 
aber he has cot some vite spots pon his 
pack, vere de skin vas rub off put I creased 
’em, and now de vite spots is all plack 
egain. He drots, and kanters, and bases, 
and zometimes he valks, and ven he valks 
all his legs and veets coes on one after an- 
oder. He ish cot two eyes pon his head. 
Von ish put out, and toder ish pon de side 
of his head, and ven you co to de oder side 
of him, he not see you. He has cot a long 
tail vat hang down pehint, put I cut it off 
de oder tay, now it ish not so long as it 
vas. He ish shod oll arout, put his pehint 
shoes comed off, and now he‘ has only cot 
shoes pefore. He holdts up his head, an4 
looks lively, and ven he peen fritten, he 
jomps arount like efferyting in de vorld. 
He vill rit mit a sattle, or a share, or a 
kart,,or he vill co py himself mitout nopody 
put a pag on his pack mit a poy in it. He 
ish not very oldt, and his head ven he valks 
or runs coes pefore, and his tail stays pe- 
hint—only ven he gits mat, and turns 
arount and zometimes his tail comes 
first. Whoefer vill pring him pack shall pav 
five tollar rewart, and if he prings pack de 
teef vot sdole him, he shall pay pesides 


den 


dwenty tollar,and ax no quessions. (Signed) 
Slauken Vonderlinder.” 


About the same time Sebastian 
Soapsuds advertises that he will dis- 
pose of his whole stock at public auc- 
tion, “which,” supposed to relate to 
stock, 


“consists of the following articles of sta- 
tionary and medicine,—Gridirons, tomb- 
stones, mustard, load-stones, raw-hides, 
powder-horns, ear-bells, and pin-cushions, 
and many other articles of saddlery by the 
piece or by the yard, among which are 
pickled walnuts, grape-shot, Dutch cheese, 
gin cases, salt-shad, and Indian corn to- 
gether with an elegant assortment of gen- 
tieman’s apparel and table furniture, con- 
sisting of hen’s eggs, hair wigs, butter milk, 
ircn spoons, mill saws, and ink powder o1 
various sorts, with or without trimmings 
or buttons, together with many other cor- 
dials, as white lead, screech-owls, frying- 
pans, wire traps, and flying squirrels.” 


The nonsense continues for half a 


page or more and concludes thus, 


“Patrons of the work will be furnished 
with a complete history of the family, in a 
perspective view, among which is a superb 
portrait of an Irish potato, set in a bee-hive, 
and glazed with Dutch blankets, the frame 
being of green coperas, and gilt of black 
pepper, to which place the woman is now 
removed, where sewing, knitting, and the 
making of shirts is done by steam. Like- 
wise cassimere watches in mahogany cases, 
and pastures for horses by the week or hour. 

Salmon Gundy Auctioneer.” 


It is curious to note that what the 
the impossible— 
sewing, knitting, and shirt-making by 
steam—has, in a way, come to be the 
prevailing method of carrying on these 
industries. 


writer considered 
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House 


of the Four Chimneys 


By Garret Van Arkel 


N the month of December, 1832, 
Washington Irving and _ his 
friend, Martin Van Buren, took 
a drive together through Eng- 

lish country districts. They posted 
in an open carriage, for the weather 
was mild. Mr. Van Buren had lately 
presented his credentials as American 
minister at the Court of Saint James. 
Irving had been secretary of the for- 
mer legation and had held over an in- 
terim as chargé d’affairs. He was 
glad enough to be relieved of the re- 
sponsibility, and was able to initiate 
the new ambassador into the ways of 
the country with a light heart. Ina 


letter from Newstead Abbey, Janu- 
ary 20, 1833, he wrote: “Upward of a 
month since, I left London with Mr. 
Van Buren and his son on a tour to 
show them some interesting places in 
the interior and to give them an idea 
of English country life and the festiv- 
ities of an old-fashioned English 
Christmas.” The ground was already 
familiar to Irving. Wherever fortune 
or fancy led him—on the shores of the 
Thames or the Tweed, the Guadal- 
quiver or the Hudson—he indulged 
his inclination to seek out those 
quaint or historic by-paths to which 
he has imparted a charm often sur- 
59 
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passing that of their original associa- 
tions. For his sketches of Abbots- 
ford, of Newstead and of Annesley, 
the scene of the ill-fated first love of 
Lord Byron, we are indebted to these 
various meanderings in the British 
border region. 

It may have been this particular 
pilgrimage and the desire to repeat 
on American soil the sentimental 
journey they had made in an older 
land, that induced Irving and Van 
Buren, who by the following summer 
had both returned home, to take such 
another long drive down the banks 
of the Hudson. Irving wrote to his 
brother Peter, October 28, 1833: “I 
have been moving about almost in- 
cessantly during the summer and au- 
tumn, visiting old scenes on the Hud- 
son. I madea delightful journey with 
Mr. Van Buren in an open carriage 
from Kinderhook to Poughkeepsie, 
then crossing the river to the country 
about the foot of the Catskill Moun- 
tains and so from Esopus, by Goshen, 
Haverstraw, Tappan, Hackensack, to 
Communipaw,—an expedition which 
took two weeks to complete, in the 
course of which we visited curious old 
Dutch places and Dutch families.” 

One of these Dutch families be- 
longed to the sturdy clan of Van 
Horne in old Communipaw. They 
dwelt by the shore in a long low house 
whose stone front to-day looks out 
upon the bedraggled robed Goddess 
of Liberty as, with averted face, she 
brandishes aloft her right arm to ad- 
minister chastisement to some infant 
she is holding in her left. Irving’s 
call upon these worthy people must 
have been mutually impressive, for it 
lives among the traditions of their de- 
scendants to this day, while one of 


his entertaining sketches in the 
Knickerbocker vein is reasonably at- 
tributable to the visit. 

The Van Hornes, on their side, re- 
member how much annoyed they 
were, amid the awe and solemnity of 
entertaining these illustrious guests, 
when a certain neighbor’s household 
—notorious for intruding itself where 
it was not wanted—came to help en- 
tertain. This household brought 


with it one of its male offspring for 
whom it claimed recognition on the 
ground that he was a namesake of 
Mr. Van Buren. With some difficulty 
Van Buren and Irving succeeded in 
scraping up between them a five dollar 


gold piece in return for the graceful 
compliment. 

It is related that in after years 
Irving’s venerable host, John Van 
Horne, was listening to the “Knicker- 
bocker History of New York’ read 
aloud by his children or grandchil- 
dren. At last they came to the hu- 
morous, and not too flattering, de- 
scriptions of Dutch family customs, 
such as that of nibbling the lump of 
sugar suspended over the table. This 
was too much for old Mr. Van Horne. 
He would hear no more of it, he ex- 
claimed. The Dutch people were not 
heathen, after all! To think that Mr. 
Irving, whom he had treated with so 
much deference and taken so much 
trouble to entertain, should have 
heaped such insult upon them! He 
wanted nothing further to do with 
Mr. Irving! 

So much for the Van Hornes’ side 
of the case and the impression made 
upon them by Irving. Now let us 
consider what he thought of them, 
and what he had to say about them. 
The old Dutch town of Communipaw 

















BEFORE THE FIRE 


was to Irving a_ favorite 
theme, and among its antiquities the 
hereditary 


literary 


the Van 
Hornes is honored with an heroic es- 
say like the Old World castles of 
Newstead or the Alhambra. This ap- 
peared in the guise of a letter to the 
editor of the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
by one Hermanus Vanderdonk, and 
printed under the caption, 
“Communipaw.” Its subject is, 
“The House of the Four Chimneys.” 
Like the History of New York by 
the same author, the sketch is quasi- 
historical with emphasis on the 
The age of the mansion is 
idealized by a hundred and thirty or 
forty years and many things are 
gravely asserted to have happened 
there which must be ascribed to a 
superstitious imagination. 


domicile of 


Was 


quasi. 


The ancient and renowned village 
of Communipaw, wrote Irving, ac- 
cording to the venerable Dedrich, and 
to equally veracious tradition, was the 
spot where our ever-to-be-lamented 


Dutch progenitors planted their 
standard and cast the seeds of em- 
pire, and from whence subsequently 
sailed the memorable expedition 
under Oloffe the Dreamer which 
landed on the opposite island of Man- 
hattan and founded the present city of 
New York, the city of dreams and 
speculations. Communipaw might, 
therefore, truly be called the parent of 
New York. To the narrator this 
much-neglected village was one of the 
most remarkable places in the coun- 
try fromthe fact that so small a town 
could have produced so great a city. 
Looking down from the Bergen 
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Heights to where the hamlet lay mod- 
estly nestled among its cabbage gar- 
dens, while the big city stretched far 
and wide on the opposite shore, it 
seemed like some simple-hearted hen 
that had unwittingly hatched out a 
leong-legged turkey. Here everything 
remained as it had been in the days of 
Oloffe the Dreamer, Walter the 
Doubter and other worthies of the 
Golden Age; the same __broad- 
brimmed hats and broad-bottomed 
breeches, the same knee buckles and 
shoe buckles, the same close-quilted 
caps and linsey-woolsey short gowns 
and petticoats, the same implements 
and utensils and forms and fashions. 


It stood to the ancient Province of the 
New Netherlands and the classic era 
of the Dutch dynasty what Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii are to ancient 
Rome and the glorious days of the 


Empire. 

At the time New Amsterdam was 
invaded and conquered by the British 
foes, runs the narrative, a great dis- 
persion took place among the Dutch 
inhabitants. One stanch, uncon- 
querable band determined to keep to- 
gether and preserve themselves like 
seed-corn forthe future fructification 
and perpetuity of the Knickerbocker 
race. Under the guidance of one 
Garret Van Horne, a gigantic Dutch- 
man, they retreated across the bay 
and buried themselves among the 
marshes of ancient Pavonia as did 
the followers of Pelayo among 
the mountains of Asturias when 
Spain was overrun by its Arabian 
invaders. The gallant Van Horne 
set up his standard at Communi- 
paw and invited all those to rally 
under it who were true Netherland- 
ers at heart. Strict non-intercourse 


was observed with the captured 
city; not a boat ever crossed to 
it. Every man was sworn to wear his 
hat, cut his coat, build his house and 
harness his horses exactly as his 
father had done before him, and to 
permit nothing but the Dutch lan- 
guage to be spoken in his household. 
As a citadel for the place and a 
stronghold for the preservation of 
Dutch, Van Horne 
lordly with a 
every corner, 


everything 
erected a mansion 
chimney perched on 


which thence derived the name of 
“The House of the Four Chimneys.” 

It was here that the valiant Van 
Horne and his compeers would sit for 
and days together, smoking 
their pipes, holding councils of war, 
watching the growing city across the 
bay with groans in spirit whenever 
they saw a new house erected or ship 
launched, and persuading themselves 
that Admiral Van Tromp would one 
day or other arrive to sweep out the 
invaders with the which he 
carried at his masthead. Years 
rolled by and Van Tromp never came, 
but still they kept on smoking and 
smoking and watching and watching 
and turning the same few thoughts 
over in a perpetual circle, which is 
called deliberation, while they grew 
poorer and poorer until they had 
hardly the wherewithal to maintain 
their pipes in fuel. 


hours 


broom 


Among the precious relics of New 
Amsterdam transferred at the time of 
the exile to the House of the Four 
Chimneys, were the capacious hat of 
Walter the Doubter and the shoe with 
which Peter the Headstrong kicked 
his pusillanimous councillors down- 
stairs. One day an ignorant house- 
wife swept these out of doors. The 





BEELITJE VAN HORNE’S SILVER SERVICE 


hat, falling upon a stercoraceous heap 
of compost began to vegetate and de- 
into a prodigious cabbage 
and gave rise to the species known as 
Governor’s Head, which became the 
glory of Communipaw. The shoe, 
rolling into the bay, gathered barna- 


veloped 


cles, turned into an oyster and prop- 
agated the breed called Governor's 


Foot. These miracles, which had 
been wrought through the agency of 
the blessed Saint Nicholas, were the 
pecuniary salvation of Communipaw, 
yet eventually they came very neat 
causing its downfall. Cabbages and 

the Communipaw 
the effect as 
gold and diamonds among those in 


oysters among 


Dutchmen had same 
South Africa. Commercial exigencies 
rubbed off some of the maidenly 
At last 
matters got to the point where a dar- 
ing company of Yankee realty project- 
ors landed before the village, stopped 
the honest burghers on the public 
highway and endeavored to bargain 
them out of their hereditary acres; 
displayed lithographic maps in which 
their cabbage gardens were laid out 
in town lots, their oyster parks into 


bloom of their exclusiveness. 


docks and quays, and even the House 
of the Four Chimneys was meta- 
morphosed into a bank which was 
to enrich the whole neighborhood 
with paper money. Fortunately the 
doughty Van rallied the 
worthy burghers just as they were on 
the point of capitulating and put the 
Uitlanders to rout. So the good peo- 
ple continued to cultivate their cab- 
bages and raise their oysters and, 
knowing nothing of banks, to treasure 
up their money in stocking feet or at 
the bottom of the family chest, or 
buried in iron pots, as their fathers 
had done. 

“As to the House of the Four 
Chimneys,” 


Hornes 


writes Irving, “‘it still re- 
mains in the great and tall family of 
the Van Hornes. Here are to be seen 
ancient Dutch corner cupboards, 
chests of drawers and massive clothes- 
presses, quaintly carved and carefully 
waxed and polished; together with 
divers thick blackletter volumes with 
brass clasps, printed of yore in Ley- 
den and Amsterdam and_ handed 
down from generation to generation 
in the family, but never read. In this 
house the primitive Dutch holidays of 
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THE HOUSE OF THE FOUR CHIMNEYS 


AELTJE VAN HORNE’S TRUNK, PLATES AND 
CLOTHES-PRESS 


Paas and Pinxter are faithfully kept 
up. Of late the pretentious mansion 


has begun to give signs of decay. 
Some have attributed this to the visits 
made by the young people to the city 
and to their bringing thence various 
modern fashions, and to their neglect 
of the Dutch language, which is grad- 
ually being confined to the older per- 


sons in the community. The house, 
too, was greatly shaken by high winds 
during the prevalence of the specula- 
tion mania, especially at the time of 
the landing of the Yankees. Seeing 
how mysteriously the fate of Com- 
munipaw is identified with this vener- 
able mansion, we cannot wonder that 
the older and wiser heads of the com- 
munity should be filled with dismay 
whenever a brick is toppled down 
from one of the chimneys or a 
weathercock is blown off from a gable 
end. Long may the horn of the Van 
Hornes continue to be exalted in the 
land! Tall as they are, may their 


shadows never be less! May the 
House of the Four Chimneys remain 
for ages the citadel of Communipaw 
and the smoke of its four chimneys 
continue to ascend, a sweet-smelling 
incense to the nose of Saint Nicho- 
las!” 

The desire thus fervently expressed 
by Irving has been fulfilled—but with 
qualifications. Van Hornes, a goodly 
number, still dwell in Communipaw 
and have spread throughout the terri- 
tory of the New Netherlands and 
even beyond its borders. Yet the 
House of the Four Chimneys they no 
longer inhabit. A few years ago that 
edifice was ignominiously degraded 
into a foundry, which so incensed its 
tutelary saint that he withdrew his 
presence and allowed a fire to come 
and consume its gable roof. Some 
conscienceless Yankee or scalawag 
Irishman then replaced this by a 
second story and converted the build- 
ing into a tenement house. But the 
stone front fagade is still unaltered, 
and the big metal figures 1804 (or 
1801?), denoting the year when ac- 
tually it was built, are still in evidence. 
One of the photographs reproduced 
here was taken before the fire and 
shows the house as it was in Irving’s 
time, aside from the addition of the 
two wings—clipped unequally to pre- 
vent its rising out of its monotonous 
pen, Communipaw, and flying across 
the bay to alight somewhere in the in- 
teresting city toward which it is ever 
casting a sidelong glance. Another 
view represents the house as it is to- 
day. 

3esides the sketch entitled “Com- 
munipaw,” a synopsis of which has 
been given, there are further ties of 
association which bind Irving to the 
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OIL PAINTING FROM THE HOUSE OF THE FOUR CHIMNEYS 


House of the Four Chimneys. A sub 
sequent letter in continuation of the 
theme, and entitled “The Revolt of 
the Cocked Hats,” was published in 
the Knickerbocker Magazine. Os- 
tensibly it was a reply to the first, but 
evidently it was written by Irving, as 
it has since been printed with the for- 
mer one, in a collected edition of his 
works. Moreover, “Gibbet Island,” 
which has been immortalized in an- 
other of Irving’s tales, is situated just 
off shore from the house. The Count 
Van Horn, about whom Irving has 
written, was not a Communipaw Van 
Horne. 

The Van Horne homestead is not 
altogether dependent upon fiction, 
however, for its reminiscent interests. 
In Revolutionary days when a still 
older house stood on or near the site of 
the present, the family, it is said, was 
one of only fourteen in the region 
who approved the revolt of the Col- 
onies. When Loyalist refugees were 


heard prowling around at night, the 
household candle would quickly be 
thrust up a chimney to make all 
within appear dark. The barn door 
was used as a means of signalling the 
presence or absence of the enemy to 
friends who might be preparing to 
land or cross from New York. 

The discovery of what was perhaps 
the first clew to Arnold’s treason at 
West Point is closely connected with 
the history of the Van Horne family. 
Through several successive genera- 
tions they have intermarried with the 
Van Ripers, or Van Reypens, who 
lived on the neighboring Bergen hill. 
Beelitje Van Horne (née Van Riper), 
who was the mother of Irving’s host, 
had a sister who was accustomed to 
carry provisions to the American 
prisoners in New York, and became 
somewhat crippled in so doing. On 
one occasion, when she had crossed 
the river for this or for marketing 
purposes, she stopped at a tavern (ac- 
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cording to the best authority “Black 
Sam’s” or “Fraunce’s” which is still 
standing on Broad Street), and 
learned from the keeper, who was an 
American sympathizer, that he had 
heard some British officers talking 
about a conspiracy in the American 
camp. She returned home and _ in- 
formed her brother, Daniel Van 
Riper, who carried the news to Gen- 
eral Wayne at Hackensack, who for- 
warded it to Washington. Van 
Riper -was offered a pecuniary reward 
for his services, but refused it, asking 
only for protection if captured by the 
3ritish. He was promised that in 
such an event the best officer that 
could be taken should be held against 
him. Some of these facts have been 
transferred from family tradition to 
local histories, but they have not thus 
far found their way into the general 
history of Arnold’s treason. 

The relics shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations pertain to the 


early history of those closely con- 
nected families. The silver service 
bears the monogram of Beelitje above 
referred to. The curious oil painting 
of a hunting scene used to hang in her 
apartment in the House of the Four 
Chimneys. The hair trunk is studded 
in brass nails with the initials of her 
daughter, Aeltje Van Horne, who 
married back into the Van Reypen 
family. From the House of the 
Four Chimneys are reputed to have 
come the dishes and the ancient 
clothes-press or kitchen “potten-bank,” 
which is said to carry the scars 
of war, but the musket leaning 
against it is one bought by Daniel 
Van Riper of a British soldier at the 
time of the evacuation. The dowager 
3eelitje Van Horne died in 1826, and 
it was probably soon after her death 
that most of these effects were trans- 
ferred to the Van Reypen house, 
where they have remained until the 
present time. 


Starved Love 


By Theodosia Garrison 


H, it takes Love so long to die! 
In my heart’s chamber cold and dim 
Where rusted dreams and longings lie, 
There did I prison him. 


No word of comfort will I give 
Nor any drink of tender tears. 
How therefore can he live and live 

So many, many years! 


Still he laments his woe and wrong, 
And still I sicken at his cry. 

Now who had thought it took so long 
For a starved Love to die! 





BALL GAME WITH GROTON 


Southborough 


By Martha E. D. White 


HE town of Southborough 
was taken from _ the 
ancient town of Marlbor- 
ough and derived its 
the circumftance of its 
lying about fouth from that town.” 
This is the brief record of the origin 
of Southborough, set down in the 
earliest History of Worcester Coun- 
ty. The chronicler, for he can hardly 
be called historian, the Rev. Peter 
Whitney, found little to warrant aun 
extended account of the struggles 
and triumphs of pioneer life there. 
No Indian massacres, no crimes, no 
witchcraft, nothing supernatural; but 
instead, “her people were induftrious 
and wealthy in general and hofpita- 
ble and peaceable.” It may not be 
fanciful to see in this statement of 
peace and plenty in 1793, the portent 


name from 


of Southborough’s future; those 
causes that. have led to the consecra- 
tion of this lovely village to the best 
ends of life. Comfort without luxury, 
beauty without artificiality, hospital- 
ity without ostentation, have pre- 
served the purity and ideality of early 
democratic dignity and simplicity in 
a marked degree, and Southbor- 
ough’s peaceful past has merged into 
her useful and dignified present. 
With her hills and valleys, flashes 
of water and masses of trees, man 
could hardly have despoiled her of 
her beauty, but the intelligent hand 
has done much to enhance it. South- 
borough’s first artistic triumph was 
when a committee, formed of wise 
men from Westborough and Marl- 
borough, decided that the meeting- 
house should be placed on the sum- 
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SOUTHBOROUGH 


Top OF HOLY HILL 


mit of the new town’s dominating 
hill. 


“Holy Hill” it has remained, pano- 


“Holy Hill’ it was named, and 


plied in the beauty and picturesque- 
New Eng- 
land’s landscape. From its top the 
roads wind down, curving sinuously 
through the varied groups of trees of 
every size and shape, giving at every 
point a 


ness so peculiar to 


new vision of changing 
Other hills present them- 
Breakneck, Wolf-pen and 


Mount Vickory, conveying in their 


beauty. 
selves, 


names a sense of something remotely 
dreadful and delightful. “No prettier 
road has its flowers gathered in sum- 
mer by children’s fingers, and its 
stones piled by them into walls and 
causeways, and bridges and houses.” 
Nor has any been made more saie 


and easy, for Nature, intelli 


gence and civic pride have 
combined to keep the roadside 
beautiful and the roadbed 
smooth and hard. 
The who 
Marlborough must have been 


people settled 


of an expansive disposition 
for, notwithstanding their de 
pletion from Indian massa- 
cres and war, they covered at 
an early date, at considerable 
distance from each other, the 
whole six miles square of the 
Whipsufferadge Grant. The 
territory to become Southbor- 
ough had been discovered to 
lands. 


be excellent pasture 


There the “Cow Commons” 
were located and there evetit- 
ually grew up a little settle- 
ment known by that name and 
as “Stony Brook.” 

As early as 1720 the settlers 

of these 

that “Divine 
points the bounds 
of all men hath 
lots or at least most of us that we 
from the 


localities discovered 


Providence which ap- 
and_ habitations 
so ordered our 
such a_ distance 
Public Worship that our- 
and 


are at 
place of 
selves but especially our aged 


infirm together with our women 


and little ones cannot comfortably 
endure the travel that 
they are forced for the at- 


necessary 
unto 
taining an opportunity at the place 
of Public Worship.” 
ience set forth in this quaint petition 


The inconven- 


was generously recognized by Marl- 
borough, and in due season, “com- 


passionated” by the General Court. 
Southborough 


In 1727 incor- 
porated. 


The first town meeting brought 


was 
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ST. MARK’S CHURCH 


together the representatives of about 
fifty families who organized the usual 
elaborate government, and appointed 
half the men of the township to 
office. One speculates upon the pos- 
sible duties of two tythingmen (and 
no meeting-house), two “hog reeves” 
and a “clerk of the market.” Other 
acts of the early town meetings pro- 
vide for the building of the meeting- 
house, that should have “all things 
for decency and comfort as near as 
May be,” and procuring a “minister 
of good conversation.” Such a minis- 
ter was found in 1730 in the Rey. 
Nathan Stone. His settlement was 
magnificent for the times, being $400 
and 30 cords of wood. He enjoyed a 


harmonious pastorate for fifty-one 
vears. “During that time,” writes 


Mr. Parkman, “it is not recorded 
that anything special occurred.” 
What a season of tranquil growth 
this silence of history leaves to our 
imagination! 

The ten years succeeding Mr. 
Stone’s death were years of doubt 
and trouble. For some reason no 
minister was settled. The Rey. 
Samuel Sumner finally accepted a 
call but was soon “dismissed agree- 
ably to his request.” He was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Jeroboam Parker, 
a native of Southborough, whose 
long pastorate witnessed and doubt- 
less hastened the many ecclesiastical 
changes that were soon making his- 
tory of a lively character. “Priest’’ 
Parker was a man of commanding 
presence. His height and personal 
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BURNETT MANSION HOUSE 


dignity gave him an austere appear- 
ance that commanded the reverence 


and almost awe of his flock. When 
he ascended, with great delibera- 
tion, the winding stairs to his pulpit, 
it was as though Jove had thun- 
dered. At his presence in the school- 
room, teacher and children alike 
stood in profound courtesy until he 
was seated. 

Being a scholar and a thoughtful 
man, Priest Parker was abreast of the 
movement toward Unitarianism that 
swept, at the beginning of the last 
century, through the _ established 
Puritan churches. Gradually he re- 
laxed the rigid customs of a more 
exacting piety and his sermons par- 
took of the new liberalism. The 
spiritual defection of the minister, as 
it was regarded by a portion of his 
congregation, precipitated its divi- 
sion. Bad feeling was engendered. 

70 


“Immorality sat with impudent face 
in the pews” and scoffed at the fac- 
tion desiring to hear “a more aggres- 
sive piety.” Such injustice and im- 
piety could not be borne, and the 
rebellious party withdrew in 1830 to 
establish the Pilgrim Evangelical 
Society. Unitarianism was preached 
in the first meeting-house until 1857. 
At that time the followers of the 
liberal faith, weary of well doing, sold 
their property to the Pilgrim Society. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church 
was established in Southborough 
early in the sixties. For 
services were conducted in the old 
stone mill. Eventually St. Mark’s, 
a quaintly beautiful stone church, the 
gift of Mr. Joseph Burnett, was built 
on Holy Hill. Several able men have 
been rectors here: among others the 
Rev. Waldo Burnett, son of the 
donor. The Baptist Church and the 


some years 
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72 SOUTHBOROUGH 


Catholic have been other results cf 
Southborough’s spiritual needs. 

In military spirit the pioneers of 
New England were as aggressive as 


they were earnest in the establish- 


ment of religious institutions. The 
men who settled Southborough were 
not ignorant of Indian warfare, for 
Marlborough had suffered much from 
Indian raids during King Philip’s 
War and at the time of the sacking of 
Medfield and Deerfield. The alarms 
occasioned by these events had not 
subsided at the founding of the new 
town, and in consequence three garri- 
son houses were established within 
its limits. There is no evidence that 
they were ever needed, but imminent 
danger kept the people in training, so 
that at all times Southborough seems 
to have been possessed of immediately 
available military resources. In 1756 
Captain John Taplin led an expedi- 
tion to Crown Point composed of 
two score of troopers. Throughout 
the war with the French this valiant 
service was continued. The cause of 
the Revolution was heartily espoused. 
An agreement covering the many 
points of dispute between the colo- 
nies and England 
every male citizen either voluntarily, 
or, as in one recorded instance, in 
obedience to the “wiil of the body.” 
The call “To arms!” on the 19th 
of April received ready response. Be- 
fore nightfall the “minutemen,” 
under command of Captain, after- 
wards Major, Josiah Fay, were in 
Lexington to find the battle already 
a part of history. During the entire 
war Southborough rendered efficient, 
loyal and prompt service. She en- 
listed many men, and suffered much 
not only from the loss of able-bodied 


was signed by 


but from the depreciated 
currency. At the close of the war the 
town experienced its one period of 
want. Unable to pay its state tax, 
harassed and depressed by the oui- 
look, the people were actively in 
sympathy with Rebellion. 
Fortunately the prompt action of the 
state prevented any calamitous re- 
sults and Southborough returned to 


workers, 


Shays’s 


her former allegiance. In 1861 it was 
voted unanimously “that the town is 
ready to respond to the proclamation 
of the President able- 
bodied citizen and 
This was no idle boast 


with every 


every dollar ii 
necessary.” 
as the event proved; for during our 
Civil War 219 men enlisted, this 
number being 33 more than enough 
to fill her quota. Of these men 17 
died in service, and in their memory 
the citizens have erected a suitable 
monument. 

One’s estimate of Southborough 
must be very high, if there is truth in 
“A community, like a 
man, is entitled to be judged by its 
best.” The superlative is continually 
appearing to qualify one’s judgment 
of her life. And it appears with great- 
est frequency when one judges the 


Emerson’s 


character of her citizens, for South- 
borough’s human best is very good 
indeed. 
men of firmness, sagacity and tem- 
perance. They took an intelligent 
interest in the larger affairs of the 
country and were able to indicate 
with force and clearness any policy 
they wished to pursue. Brigham, 
Fay, Ward, Johnson, Amsden and 
3ellows are the names of some who 
rendered civic and military services 
and were conspicuous in the first 
century of the town’s history. From 


The pioneer citizens were 
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ST. MARK’S SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


the early Fays have descended a 
number of men that, either from their 
benefactions or their political ascend- 
ency, are particularly regarded in 
Southborough. Mr. Francis B. Fay 
represented the town in the General 
Court three times, was state senator 
from Worcester County and a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. During the 
Civil War he rose from a private to 
the rank of colonel. The Fay Library 
is due to his generous gift of money 
for its establishment. 

The family to leave the most abid- 
ing impression, and not alone on 
Southborough—for through _ their 
work in science and for education the 
whole country has been enriched—is 
the Burnett family. When Commis- 
sioner Price founded his ideal colony 
in Hopkinton, he sent to England 
and invited as settlers various well- 
to-do farmers, men of sterling charac- 
ter and sterling worth. One of the 
men who responded to this invitation 
was John Burnett, the founder of the 
iamily in New England. A grandson, 


Charles, made an interesting and sig- 
nificant marriage. When General 
Lafayette came to this country he 
had in his suite his physician, Dr. 
Matthieu, a savant of Paris, who was 
accompanied by his wife and daugh- 
ters. Charles Burnett married one 
of the latter, and the curious in hered- 
ity can trace to this source. the love 
for scientific investigation which has 
characterized subsequent generations 
of Burnetts. On the occasion of 
LLafayette’s last tour of this country, 
he made Southborough the scene of 
one of his memorable visits in order 
to pay his respects to Mrs. Burnett. 
Dr. Charles Burnett and Dr. Joel 
Burnett, sons of this Anglo-French 
marriage, settled in Southborough. 

Dr. Joel Burnett was very active in 
the intellectual and civic life of the 
town. He helped to organize the local 
Lyceum and always took part in the 
debates. The preamble to the consti- 
tution of this society is an interesting 
document and .doubtless was the 
work of Dr. Burnett, who was one of 
the committee for its composition: 
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“The diffusion of moral intelligence 
and scientific research, upon the 
exalted principles of philanthropy, is, 
or ought to be, the anxious desire of 
every heart devoted to wisdom, love 
and virtue, to instruct and enlighten 
the illiterate, for the promotion of 
useful knowledge, to stimulate the 
virtuous and reclaim the vicious; in 
fine, to soften the passions and 
ameliorate the condition of the pres- 
ent and future generations, cannot 
fail to be a pleasing task to him who 
is the noblest work of God!” This 
Lyceum, grounded in such princi- 
ples, discussed many subjects practi- 
cal and theoretic: “Would a railroad 
from Boston to Albany, passing 
through this town, be advantageous 
to this vicinity?” in one extreme and 
“Are mankind free agents?” in the 
other. It is difficult to measure the 
educational value of the old Lyceum, 
it would not be easy to overestimate 
it. That such men as Dr. Burnett 
gave to it so much consideration is a 
tolerably accurate gauge of its worth 
to a community. Dr. Joel Burnett 


served the town in various civic 


capacities and prac- 
tised his profession 
in a manner to win 
the respect of the 
medical fraternity. 
He also _ received 
boys into his home 
and, with the help 
of his daughters, 
fitted them for their 
college entrance ex- 
aminations. In the 
intervals of this 
busy life he ardent- 
ly pursued the 
study of botany 
and entomology, a taste which was 
transmitted to his gifted son, Waldo 
Irving Burnett. The old doctor died 
in his son’s sixteenth year, but not be- 
fore he had rejoiced in the evidences of 
the youth’s great ability and promise. 

Waldo Burnett was born in 1828 
and died in 1854. During the twenty- 
six years of his life, overshadowed at 
the last by a fatal disease, he accoin 
plished a work that places him among 
the first of American scientists. “He 
had not the advantage of a collegiate 
education,” writes Dr. Wyman; “this 
he chose to forego, not from any in- 
difference to its value, but from a 
sensitive unwillingness to subject his 
father to any unnecessary expenditure 
of his means. He gave early indica- 
tions of great mental activity, and 
mastered with ease all the studies of 
the Academy; in mathematics espe- 


cially, he was unusually proficient. 
Almost without assistance, at a later 
period, he made himself familiar with 
the French, Spanish and German lan- 


guages.” He passed the subsequetit 
years of his student life under the 


direction of Dr. Joseph Sargent of 
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Worcester, in the Tremont Medical 
School and in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital. While yet a medi- 
cal student he was elected curator 
of entomology for the Boston Society 
of Natural History. When in Paris 
in 1849 devoting himself to micro- 
scopic observation, he received the 
first serious warning of his failing 
health. His position as an entomolo- 
gist and microscopist was already 
established, but it was during the last 
few, unsettled years of his life that he 
accomplished, not only a vast amount 
of various intellectual work, but that 
he also prepared the principal work 
of his life, an essay entitled “The Cell, 
its physiology, pathology and phi- 
losophy, as deduced from original 
observations; to which is added its 
history and criticism. Natura in min- 
imus maxima est.” This essay, 
which received the prize from the 
American Medical Association, em- 
bodies more of the results of Dr. 
Waldo Burnett’s investigation than 
any other. Without too technical an 
analysis of its contents the general 
reader will find its special significance 
in the fact that Dr. Waldo Burnett 
here announced the theory, original 
with him, of bacteria in the circula- 
tion of the blood as transmitting dis- 
ease. This statement, not then sub- 
stantiated by proof, has been the 
basis of the great advance in medical 
science during the last half century. 
Its discoverer, or the man who pointed 
the way to its discovery, deserves 
very high honor and special recog- 
nition. Dr. Waldo Burnett’s last 
years of life were passed in the un- 
availing pursuit of a climate which 
would retard the ravages of con- 
sumption. Florida was one of the 


places where he found relief. With 
his remarkable intellectual grasp of 
natural conditions and keen mental 
activity, he wrote several pamphlets 
directing attention to the natural 
history and resources of Florida and 
to the remedial effect of its salubrious 
climate. Physicians were quick to 
respond to Dr. Waldo Burnett’s 
view of the effect of climate on tuber- 
cular disease; and so much interest 
was awakened in Florida that Pro- 
fessor Tourgee named him its discov- 
erer. “Not more than one other 
naturalist in our country has given 
such proofs of zeal and industry or 
has, in so short a life, accomplished 
so large an amount of scientific 
labor.” 

Mr. Joseph Burnett, a son of the 
second Charles Burnett, has been so 
closely identified with the South- 
borough of the last half century, that 
he must be named in connection with 
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every movement looking to the bet- 
terment of the community and state. 
His wise educational ideas and the 
singular simplicity and dignity of his 
life have become a part of the char- 
acter of his time. His sons are the 
present representatives of the family 
in Southborough. 

The Rey. Peter Whitney gives this 
quaint description of the town’s man- 
ufacturing facilities in 1793: “On 
Stony Brook are two faw mills, in fine 
order, of profit to their owners, and 
benefit to the town. Upon the fame 
ftream are four corn mills. One in 
the wefterly part of the town near its 
fource, and on the great road, can 
grind but about half the year, as 
raifing a pond in the fummer season 
would damage a 
meadow land. . 
Brook clothiers’ works have lately 
been erected in the eafterly part of 
the town where much bufinefs is well 
performed.” Latterly manufacturing 
has centred at two points of the Bos- 
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large body of 


On this Stony 


FARM HOUSE 


ton and Albany Railroad, occasioning 
the settlement of two small villages, 
Southville and Cordaville, while in 
another part of the town a boot and 
shoe factory has been built, resulting 
in the village of Fayville. 
Manufacturing 
transient to a town like this whose 
It has 


seems alien and 


true wealth lies in her soil. 


proven by no means a mistaken judg- 


ment on the part of the men of 
“Marlborow” to have the 
meadows and uplands of. Southbor- 
ough for their “Cow Commons.” 
Then and now, the wealth of the 
community can be measured very lit- 
eraliy, like that of the Grecians of 
old, in terms of pecus (cattle). The 
township contains about two hundred 
farms, ranging in size from ten to one 


chosen 


thousand acres. The tendency, as in 


so many things nowadays, would 
seem to be toward consolidation of 
land into a few large farms carried on 
with keen attention to modern scien- 


tific methods. 








SEPARATOR ROOM 


Mr. Joseph Burnett in 1847 
“bought land and grouped the acre- 
into what 
present Deerfoot Farm,’ 


is substantially the 
’ one of the 
largest in Massachusetts and famous 


ace 
age 


throughout the country. The stone 
house, the material quarried in 
Southborough, was erected, and Mr. 
Burnett began his experiment as a 
scientific farmer. Improvement of 
the breed of. cattle early enlisted his 
attention, and in 1854 he imported 
one of the first herds of Jersey cattle 
that ever came to the United States. 
The breeding of choice cattle has 
since been a specialty of Deerfoot 
Farm. Mr. Burnett, with character- 
istic enterprise, soon saw that scien- 
tific farming might be made to pay; 
that there was always a market for 
dairy products known to be pure, 
stable and reliable. In 1872 “Deer- 
foot” milk, cream and butter were 
offered for sale in Boston, and soon 
earned a reputation that has occa- 


sioned for them an ever increasing 
demand. 


The first successful cream separator 
was the result of experiments carried 
on at Deerfoot by a German inventor 
and the Hon. Edward Burnett, for- 
merly the representative in 
for Cut 
solid brass of 


Con- 
this district. out 
block of im- 
mense weight, it was capable of a 
speed of nine hundred revolutions 
a minute, skimming from 


gress 


of -a 


six to 
eight hundred pounds of milk an 
hour. This separator is €X- 
hibited as a mechanical curiosity at 
the Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington. The new dairy of Deerfoot 
Farm, first occupied in 1897, is fur- 


now 


nished with all the best appliances 
known to modern science. Celerity 
in handling and care in refrigerating 
the product, perfect attention to ster- 
‘lization of the utensils are made cer- 
tain at all times by an intelligent 
equipment and by duplication of the 
essential machinery. A morning 
spent at this dairy is an object lesson 
in the eternal vigilance that is the 
price of pure food products. Deer- 
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foot Farm has also demonstrated 
successfully the fact that pork prod- 
ucts can be made to be wholesome and 
toothsome food by attention to the hy- 


giene and habits of the pig, and 
by insisting on his early death. 
Model dairies and barns are 
common enough to agricultural 
experiments, but model quar- 
ters for the farm hands are not 
so frequent. The farmhouse at 
“Deerfoot” is almost unique in 
its provision for the comfort- 
able housing of its help. “Each 
hired man, in addition to his 
own private alcove and bed, 
has closets, bathroom, electric 
light, scientific ventilation, li- 
brary and recreation room, and 
a hospital that can be isolated 
. from the rest of the house.” 
To Mr. Robert Burnett, the 
present owner of “Deerfoot,” 
this altruistic plan for housing 
his working people is due. As 
a sign of the times, what could 
be more hopeful ? 
78 
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But Deerfoot Farm is endeared to 
New England for gentler reasons 
than “little pigs and bacon.” Here 
James Russell Lowell spent some of 
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ON WOLF-PEN FARM 


the last days of his life, looking out 
upon its familiar loveliness and mak- 
ing acquaintance with “the genus 
loci, the shy little fellow who has 
charge of the hills and the pastures 
and the woodpaths here.” 
Southborough began her educational 
history in the humiliation of a rebuke, 
having been in 1732 called before a 
grand jury in Worcester to answer 
to the indictment of “having kept no 
public school.” With characteristic 
energy, the town fathers amended 
their ways and appointed two school- 
masters to different portions of the 
community: Dominie Johnson at a 
salary of six pounds per year, and 
Samuel Bellows, rewarded less mu- 
nificently with four pounds and ten 
shillings. Ssoomewhat later the prac- 
tice was in vogue of having one 
teacher conduct school in the four 
different parts of the town in rotation. 
Until 1830 the largest sum granted 
annually for support of education 


was $400. In 1859 the Peters High 
School was given to the town by Mr. 
Henry Peters, a loyal and generous 
citizen. The standard of the public 
school has since been high and its 
equipment excellent. 

The importance of Southborough is 
not chiefly in its peaceful local life or 
its pastoral beauty of surroundings, 
but rather in the fact that the town is 
the home of two famous private 
schools, the Fay School and St. 
Mark’s Classical School. In both the 
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ENTRANCE AND CLOISTER, ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


religious life is in accordance with the 
teachings of the Episcopal Church. 
The ritualistic 
religion has naturally tended to im- 
press upon Southborough a character 
differing widely from that of the 
usual New England village, partaking 
somewhat of the charming features 
of English cathedral towns. 

The Fay School was opened in 
1866 by Mrs. Eliza B. B. Fay and 
Miss Harriet M. Burnett and is 
truly a memorial to its founders. 
Here, in a charming colonial home 
recitation 


ascendency of a 


with added dormitories, 
rooms, playrooms, and every facility 
for their care and happiness, boys are 
received between the ages of eight 
and twelve for a four years’ course 
preparing them for St. Mark’s and 


other classical schools. Mr. Waldo 


Burnett Fay is the present head 
master. The school not onlv 
aims to give a thorough prep- 
aration for the fitting schools, 
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but to lads 


well as 


train physically as 
mentally, to lay the 
foundation of sturdiness of character, 
and purpose in work, and to develop 
punctuality, self-reliance and integ- 
rity. For its purposes the equipment 
is ample and includes a gymnasium, 
football baseball fields, golf 
course, tennis and squash courts and 
spacious playgrounds. The regular 
life which a small boy leads here 
gives an opportunity for healthy 
growth of mind and body, while he 
is most carefully looked after in a 
sensible practical way, which the 
remarkable record for the 
healttr.of its pupils proves efficient. 
More than half of those who gradu- 
ate go to St. Mark’s. 

The successful establishment of 
church schools in New England has 
been one of the more significant 
features of modern education. At a 
time when older endowed schools, 
whether fostered by a “denomination” 


and 


and 


school’s 
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or not, were losing their numbers 
from year to year because of the in- 
creased facilities for the high school, 
the first church school in New Eng- 
land, St. Paul’s of Concord, was 
established. So successful was this 
educational experiment that in ten 
years’ time it was difficult to secure 
a place for a boy there. It was then, 
in 1865, that Mr. Joseph Burnett 
founded St. Mark’s of Southborough. 
The Rev. Charles Wingate, speaking 
of the hopes of the founder of St. 
Mark’s, voiced the feeling that was 
at the root of church schools when 
he said: “The most thoughtful men 
in our communion, believing that 4 
system of teaching which sharpens 
the intellect, but does nothing toward 
improving the heart, a system 
which would teach ‘morality with- 
out religion and_ religion  with- 
out a creed,’ has, to say the least, 
no tendencies to good; and be- 
lieving, too, that whatever man 
needs for instruction as well as 
admonition should be _ furnished 
through the medium of the Church, 
are urging the establishment of 
schools where thé children of the 
Church will not only be thoroughly 
furnished with secular knowledge, but 
also trained for God and heaven.” 
The eager response. to the oppor- 
tunities for such training at St. 
Paul’s inspired Mr. Burnett, and 
“with singular disinterestedness, pru- 
dence and foresight, and with a per- 
sistency and perseverance daunted by 
no obstacles, disheartened by no re- 
- verses, depressed by no disappoint- 
ments, he pushed forward in the con- 
fidence of a certain faith and with 


*See New ENGLAND Macazine for June, 1897. 


cheerful hopefulness,” until St. Mark’s 
became from a beginning of twelve 
pupils housed in a dwelling, the 
school it is to-day with one hur- 
dred and twenty-five boys domiciled 
in the most complete and perfectly 
equipped school building in this 
country. St. Mark’s has from the be- 
ginning been modelled with a view 
to being a home school in a very 
real sense of the word, and a 
home school suited to the pecu- 
liar needs of life in the New Eng- 
land climate. Its present building 
finished in 1890, is most admirably 
suited to serve these ends. It is 
situated on high ground socially near 
the village, and commanding a view 
of cultivated fields, masses of trees, 
rolling hills with their suggestive 
spires, and gleams of white houses, 
while Mt. Wachusett watches, senti- 
nel-like, on the distant horizon. 
“St. Mark’s,” writes Mr. Lowell, 
“has been kindly taken into fellow- 
ship by great nature, her friendly 
grass has grown up to its feet 
and she -is encouraging wood- 
bine and ivy to play, as they do, 
gracefully and freely on the brici 
walls.” 

The building fronts the south and 
is built around an open quadrangle, 
thus securing direct rays of the sun 
in every part at some time in the day. 
Cloisters connect the east and west 
wings, while in the centre is the gate- 
way, a fine architectural feature of the 
structure, bearing the winged lion 
and the motto of the school, “Age 
Quod Agis.” The cloisters and gate- 
way are a memorial to Arthur Wel- 
land Blake. 

The chapel is at the west end of 
the cloisters on the front of the build- 








THE CHAPEL 


ing, and was given by Mr. August and a library, beautiful in its sim- 

3elmont as a memorial to his _ plicity and fitness. 

brother, Raymond Rodgers Belmont. Mr. Henry Forbes Bigelow, an 

A-third wing has recently been added alumnus and the architect of the en- 

containing well equipped laboratories tire building, certainly met the pecu- 
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Mark’s in a 
masterly manner, “and gave to the 
school a fitting home—a place where 
its work can be done, and with the 
least possible inconvenience and to 
the greatest possible advantage.” 
“The entire life of the school,” 
writes the Rev. Walter Cambridge, 
a master in the school, “is un- 
der one roof; its chapel services, 
study, recitations, eating and sleep- 
ing; and_ this much, not 
only for convenience, but also for 
community of interest among the 
boys, and between masters and 
pupils. This fact, perhaps as much 
as anything else, gives to St. Mark’s 
its distinct characteristics of simpli- 
city and unity. It is quite impossible 
to live long in the school, either as 
$4 


liar requirements of St. 





means 


master or boy, without becoming a 
part of the whole life of the place and 
absorbed in its interests.” 

The boy at St. Mark’s finds him- 
self a ordered, 
aspiring community. As an 


member of a_ well 
indi- 
vidual he stands for what he is in 
relation to what he gives as a social 
fellow being. He is surrounded with 


spiritual, intellectual, social and 
physical incentives, each nicely pro- 
portioned to the other and to his 
needs as a human being. The 
religious customs of the school are 
merely those of the well ordered 
family life. Short chapel exercises 
are observed morning and evening 
in which all the boys take part. The 
services are largely musical, the 


vested choir of St. Mark’s boys being 
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always one of the prominent and at- 
tractive features uf the school. 

“For the classroom the school is 
divided into six forms, each corre- 
sponding to a year’s work. The 
course of study gives thorough prep- 
aration for college and provides for 
such special work as may be neces- 
sary to prepare pupils for scientific 
schools or particular colleges.” 
“Form spirit” develops a certain 
stimulating rivalry between forms and 
promotes a closer relation between 
members. The “upper school,” the 
two upper forms, are given special 
privileges in keeping with their ad- 
vanced years and high attainments. 
The privilege to study in their rooms, 
proves a keen incentive to maintain 
the grade of scholarship that wins 
that liberty. 

The boys of the three lower forms 
domiciled in dormitories. Each 
alcove contains a window and is 
sufficiently separated from the others 
to insure privacy. A democratic 
simplicity pervades these quarters as 
the boys are, wisely, not allowed to 
accumulate “properties” until they 
arrive at the dignity of a room. Even 
then they remain true to the spirit 
of St. Mark’s in maintaining their 
curtains and cushions within the 
limits of modest taste. There is a 
refreshing virility in the atmosphere 
of the boys’ quarters, partaking as 
they do of military simplicity and the 
comforts of a home. <A _ master’s 
room adjoins each dormitory to the 


are 


mutual advantage of pupils and 
teacher. 
Festival occasions at St. Mark’s 


usually mark some athletic or scho- 
lastic victory. Founders’ Day comes 
near the close of the school year and 





is the occasion for the distribution of 
prizes. The Dramatic Club produc- 
tions are social events, and the 
Athletic Association meets offer 
further opportunities for celebration. 
When the Groton Spring Game 
comes to St. Mark’s the scene 
around the campus is one of great 
brilliancy. What more pleasing school 
picture can be recalled than 
St. Mark’s radiant in the ‘une sun- 
shine, flushed with victory, singing 
with boyish enthusiasm their school 
song : 

“Above thy gates the Lion bold, 

Proud emblem which for years has told 
The story how, in strenuous game, © 

Thy sons have fought for thy fair name. 
Symbol of strength! thy name we sing, 

O Lion with the Eagle’s wing.” 

There is a kind of confession of 
faith or pledge of mutual endeavor 
which has been reprinted from year 
to year in the annual catalog, which, 
whatever its history, and whether it 
is written law or not, is, as any one 
who knows the school must admit, 
very nearly realized. “The boys of St. 
Mark’s School are expected to ob- 
serve, faithfully, the regular order at 
all times, and in neatness and de- 
corum, and readiness and kindness, 
and good breeding, and in Christian 
dutifulness, to be true and thorough, 
so as to fulfil our motto,—Age Quod 
Agis.” 

The corporation of St. Mark’s has 
from the beginning been composed 
of able and eminent men. Four 
bishops have stood at the head of the 
lists of trustees, and among the lay- 
men to render especial service have 
been Mr. Joseph Story Fay, Mr. 
Henry N. Bigelow, Mr. Daniel B. 
Fearing, Mr August Belmont, Mr. 

















Joseph Burnett, the treasurer for 
many years, and his son, Mr. Harry 
Burnett, who has recently discharged 
the duties of that office so efficiently. 
The loyalty of the alumni has made 
many improvements possible, and is 
at all times a source of potential 
strength. 

The school has had six head 
masters, three during the first eight 
years of its establishment. The Rev. 
James I. T. Coolidge, head master 
from 1873 to 1882, is still living in 
Cambridge, § Massachusetts. Mr. 
William E. Peck, the successor of 
Dr. Coolidge as master and head 
master, lived in St. Mark’s for 
twenty-two years. He was a man of 
great honesty and sincerity of char- 
acter and famous among his pupils 
for the fairness and directness of his 
dealings with them. Mr. Peck leit 
St. Mark’s to open the Pomfret 
School in Connecticut in 1894. The 
Rev. Walter Cambridge, writing for 
The Churchman, says: “What Mr. 
Peck did for St. Mark’s, as a master 
and as its chief executive, largely con- 
tributed to the growth of the school, 
and to a great extent makes possible 
what it is now doing as an institu- 
tion.” He was succeeded by the 
present head master, the Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Thayer. 

To Mr. Thayer’s perception and 
energy many very notable improve- 
ments are due. Among them none 
is more apparent, or perhaps impor- 
tant, than the esthetic improvements 
Mr. Thayer has wrought in the 
grounds and in the interior of the 
building. Shrubbery, trees, vines, 
and carefully kept lawns make the ex- 
terior more beautiful, while the bare~ 
ness of the interior has been relieved 
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by the arrangement of carefully 
selected photographs and casts. 

The new wing of the building, first 
opened for the use of pupils in June 
of this year, adds much to the beauty 
and convenience of St. Mark’s. 
Athletic conditions also have been 
greatly improved by the acquirement 
of the new athletic field, the gift of 
Mr. August Belmont, and the addition 
of the old English game, newer to 
America, a “Fives” court. It is not 
to material improvements alone that 
one looks for evidences of growth, but 
to all those intangible conditions that 
create atmosphere. In the spirit of 
St. Mark’s, at once happy and busy, 
in the courteous hospitality to 
strangers, in the rare homelikeness 
of the school is seen the eloquent tes- 
timony of Mr. Thayer’s wise leader- 
ship. 

St. Mark’s has always been averse 
to notoriety, and has kept from pub- 
lic print as much as possible. The 
writer of this article has ventured to 
include in her sketch of South- 
borough this brief account, believing 
that it may recall to many days of a 
golden time, 

“Whereon it was enough for me 

Not to be doing, but to be.” 

The story of a New England 
town is remarkable for what it leaves 
untold. At best its institutions, a 
few facts, a modicum of personal his- 
tory, are all that can be related. But 
let the imagination speak! Let it try 
to depict the unutterable struggle 
that has gone into making civilization 
out of a wilderness during a single 
century, and something of its supreme 
significance will emerge. This im- 
agination the “gentle reader” must 


supply. 








The Garret 


By Edwin L. Sabin 





H® E are the garments of long ago 
(Passed is the matron, passed the maid)— 
Hoop and mantel and furbelow, 
Silken slipper and dulled brocade. 
And the firelock stands in a corner dim, 
And the broadsword listens, the calm months through, 
Waiting the step and the voice of him 
Who sturdily fought for the buff and blue. 





Up where the high-peaked gables rise, 

And from casements narrow the sun streams in; 
Where unmolested the gray dust lies, 

And the wee mice romp and the spiders spin; 
’Midst rafters sloping and angles deep, 

In low hair trunk and in cedar chest, 
From year to year, through a peaceful sleep, 

The treasures of days departed rest. 
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Scattered and patient doze the toys, 
Dumbly appealing by dint and crack; 
And a cradle tells of a mother’s joys 
And a babe of a hundred years aback. 
Yonder the chair of a fashion quaint, 
Yonder the queer, warped cider-press, 
Condemned, in spite of their mute complaint, 
To moth, to rust, and to idleness. 





Sleep, oh tokens of old, sweet days, 

While the roof-tree shelters you, close above. 
Sleep, as you ponder, with mild amaze, 

Where are those fingers you learned to love. 
And the dust motes dance in the bars of gold, 

And the spiders weave ’twixt the bending beams 
And the wee mice frolic, by wont grown bold, 

And the air is mellow with tender dreams. 














Sweet Peas 


By Erma Eloise Cole 


OON after the battle of Manila, 

in the summer of 1898, quite a 

little flurry was caused in Bos- 

ton by the discovery of a con- 
spiracy. The conspirator was Spanish, 
as a properly gotten up conspirator 
should be, who had been accumulating 
information from an accomplice at 
Washington. In the folly of his am- 
bition, he had attempted to place a 
nice little item of war munitions in 
the hands of Spanish authorities, and 
had also secured plans of the strategic 
points in the mines of a certain im- 
portant American harbor. 

The conspirator caused more flurry 
when, evading the police octopus, 
whose feelers were reaching in every 
direction with alarming rapidity, he 
disappeared from the penetrativeness 
of the Boston eyeglass in a flash. In 
vain did telegraph wires quiver in 
their haste to corral the missing 
Christobal Aguilar. Whether he 
wore an invisible cloak or had been 
transformed into Dr. Jekyll, at leasi 
he was in retreat beyond the rapid-fire 
guns of the American police. His old 
hiding place, which, unfortunately 
for his stay among cultured Bay Stat- 
ers, had become known to the secret 
service, was now guarded persistent- 
ly, lest any of his kind be playing the 
mouse in the casement. 

That Aguilar had received assist- 
ance in the city was known, and the 
police now busied themselves with the 
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task of tracing his assistant, hoping 
eventually to discover the conspirator. 


One July day of the same year, 
Colonel Everett and I were sitting 
high up in a Newmarket Street 
restaurant overlooking the noisy mar- 
ket wagons below and the roofs of the 
shops opposite. We were slowly ab- 
sorbing the last bits of a “queen’s pud- 
ding,” which was our favorite in the 
fare, when a party of four took seats 
at a table directly at our left. The 
man was piloting two women and a 
girl, all from the Western States, we 
judged, from the intrusive “r’’ which 
often bubbled up. 

My friend and I were discussing 
the respective merits of the routes to 
Buffalo, when our neighbor on the 
left remarked: “In Buffalo, I believe. 
They say they expected to find him 
before he got out of Massachusetts, 
but they think he is now in New 
York.” The clashing discord of 
knives, forks and plates interrupted 
the further trend of his remarks, but 
the word “Aguilar” was wedged into 
one of the intervals of hearing. At 
this, the Colonel turned, glanced cu- 
riously at the group, and said in a 
low tone: “Queer that everybody in 
town seems to know that they’re try- 
ing to trap Aguilar in Buffalo. He'll 
get away yet.” 

The Colonel and I were planning to 
leave Boston that afternoon for Buf- 
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falo, and the question flashed through 
my mind whether he had another er- 
rand thither besides his urgent busi- 
ness with a newspaper correspondent. 
The Colonel is a veteran of the Civil 
War, and has turned his energies to 
the writing of the history of several 
martial and political incidents of his 
experience. His apparent annoyance 
at the generality of the knowledge of 
Aguilar’s proposed capture was a sur- 
prise to me, who could not see any 
inconvenience if all Boston knew it. 
Having finished our lunch, we de- 
scended the heights to the jumbled 
“no thoroughfare” below, and by a 
circuitous tour arrived at the Fitch- 
burg station, the Fitchburg being the 
route selected. Our coach was filled 
with the usual representatives. of ec- 
centric America. But just as the 
brightest button in a collection holds 
the eye, so we were soon taking note 
of a small, light-haired girl, who ap- 
peared to be at ease and also not. She 
sat two seats ahead of us and we were 
able frequently to look at her. She 
carried a violin case and a handsome 
bunch of sweet peas which seemed to 
be the only object of her concern. 
The flowers were evidently a gift— 
she spent so much time 1n looking at, 
smelling of, and arranging them. We 
invariably found her meditating over 
and fingering them, unless absorbed 
in the glories of the Berkshire hills 
and their glistening necklaces of 
dashing little streams. The conductor 
would occasionally pause and instruct 
her concerning the route—she seemed 
to be inexperienced and travelling far, 
and evidently had been given into the 
conductor’s care. She seemed also to 
be well known to that head official. 
The Colonel guessed her to be a sec- 
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ond violin in a theatrical orchestra, 
hastening to join her company. He 
is a close observer and clever at sur- 
mising one’s status, and this did seem 
to be the most probable fact concern- 
ing her. 

Our four Western neighbors were 
also present, a coincidence that has al- 
ways to my mind been mysteriously 
connected with the events of that 
journey, but the Colonel laughs at the 
idea. 

It is remarkable how curious and 
feminine-minded one may grow over 
the possible identity of certain fellow- 
passengers. There are lulls in the fas- 
cination of all landscapes, when one’s 
mind involuntarily searches out the 
why, whence, and whither data of our 
neighbors. Thus I found myself con- 
stantly speculating about the girl di- 
rectly ahead. 

She was soon obliged to give a 
young man the place opposite, where 
her beloved violin and sweet peas had 
been lying, which she tucked in beside 
her in her own seat. She and the 
young man had the appearance of old 
acquaintances, yet the girl relied upon 
the protection of the conductor, as if 
daring to consult no one else. It was 
certainly evident that a feeling of 
questioning uncertainty mingled with 
that strange little air of hers of being 
self-reliant in most respects. When 
the young man left, the violin went 
back to its bed among the sweet pea 
garnishings. The young miss occa- 
sionally gave a sociable glance at the 
young girl of the Western party, and 
it seemed to me that a glance of com- 
prehension or special meaning was 
exchanged. Yet they certainly had 
not greeted each other. 

Soon the young woman with the 
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violin became so absorbed in the sun’s 


fiery departure beyond the historic,’ 


pine-coiffured hills of the old Bay 
State that her flowers were forgotten, 
nor were they noticed again until 
three men in a wild state of hilarity 
and intoxication entered and declared 
in ostentatious accents that they had 
enlisted for the Philippines. 

“Miss Sweet Peas”—our nickname 
for her—recalled her surroundings, 
only to find that her flowers were 
wilted,—she had forgotten to keep 
them moist,—and she gave an inquisi- 
tive glance toward her nearest neigh- 
bors, as if inviting some one to help 
her through the difficulty of having 
no vase. 

A young man, or perhaps boy, who 
had seemed also to take quite an in- 
terest in the fate of the flowers, after 
some search, triumphantly brought 
out a remarkable, compact article that, 
when properly extended, made a sky- 
scraper cup of six stories, and offered 
it to her. She took it with the same 
air of dealing with an old acquaint- 
ance that she had manifested toward 
every one else, and the Colonel mut- 
tered, ‘“They’ve met before.” 

I mumured, “Who is she? 
she have the acquaintance of every 
one, whether from the polar regions 
or the South Sea Islands? There’s 
the conductor, those Western people, 
that young man opposite, and the one 
who left a short time ago. Perhaps 
she also knows us.” 

But the Colonel was convinced that 
she was not acquainted with us, and 
believed her acquaintance did not ex- 
tend to the Westerners—that was too 
coincidental. At any rate, we were 
amused at the curiosity we men were 
feeling about other people. 


Does 





gradually 
divided between the three soldiers and 


Our interest became 
“Sweet Peas.” One could not help 
regarding the former, their voices 
arose above everything. Many were 
annoyed by their persistent boister- 
ousness, 

“Sweet Peas” seemed only to re- 
gard them much as a child does that 
which she has never before seen, and 
several merry glances were ex- 
changed between her and the Western 
girl. At times she seemed to be 
studying them closely. In one of 
these moments she turned her eyes 
suddenly away from the noisy group, 
which seemed to be staring deliberate- 
ly at her. She gave alert glances 
toward the front and rear of the 
coach as if anxious to see the con- 
ductor appear.. Whatever annoy- 
ance she felt, thereafter she concealed 
beneath an absorption in her flowers, 
which she studied with evident plea- 
sure. 

A dark-faced soldier 
pressed the arm of one of his com- 
panions and __ stealthily whispered 
something. The man sat upright, 
slowly began a tour with his eyes of 
every inmate of the coach, his glance 
approaching and resting upon “Sweet 
Peas” last. He seemed to disagree 
with the other’s opinion. Then some 
passengers began to regard them, 
their sudden stillness seeming to have 
caused attention. The three soldiers 
had recovered their normal condition, 
their boisterous voices ceased, and 
their general air of rowdiness was 
diminished. They were so quiet in- 
deed that “Sweet Peas” glanced up 
from her meditations and casually in- 
cluded them in the careless glance she 
bestowed upon all. But they were no 


very softly 
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longer insolent, and were somewhat 
sobered and inclined to sleep. 

The conductor re-entered, pausing 
again at the young girl’s side. She 
had many questions to ask and dis- 
played herself very unsophisticated in 
her endeavors to solve for the first 
time the puzzles of the route. Her 
childish voice rang clear and bell-like 
while conversing, and she continued 
to enjoy the scent of the sweet peas. 

Just before the sun’s red batilefield 
had been left to the victorious storm 
clouds, Greenfield was announced, 
where a ten minutes’ lunch was to be 
served. While the immense crowds 
were alighting and others were wait- 
ing to board the train, the sky burst 
its reservoir and it rained with such 
violence as to cause confusion. Thie 
platform suddenly blossomed with a 
multitude of umbrellas and the down- 
pour had to be endured till refuge 
was found inside the coaches. Buf- 
falo Bill’s Wild West Show—a rare 
treat in the East—had drawn the 
whole country-side to Greenfield, and 
the whole country-side seemed deter- 
mined to board our train. It was a 
difficult feat for any one travelling 
with a party to avoid being complete- 
ly lost in the dense crowds. 

There remained but a few more 
minutes for lunch and the coaches 
were fast filling up when our little 
second violin hastily snatched violin- 
case and flowers and disappeared 
through the rear door. Almost im- 
mediately the three soldiers pushed 
impatiently through the crowd, out at 
the other door and rushed to the sta- 
tion platform. 

“So we've lost her,” said the 
Colonel. “Perhaps she belongs to 
Buffalo Bill’s company.” 
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The warning clang of the bell soon 
after was filling the coaches still more, 
and the train had passed several rods 
beyond the station when suddenly ap- 
peared “Sweet Peas.” Her seat was 
of course occupied, and we offered her 
ours. It was while she was once 
more arranging her flowers and vio- 
lin that we noticed that she appeared 
to have had a serious battle with un- 
strung nerves and was trying to ap- 
pear calm and indifferent. Her eyes 
were continually scrutinizing every 
newcomer. But gradually here and 
there the coach began to empty its ex- 
cursionists, and she appeared as calm- 
ly engrossed in her flowers as before. 
Each pause at stations, however, 
seemed to bring her attention again 
to other things, and she seemed al- 
ways prepared to leave, until she had 
scanned the arrivals. Her manner be- 
came so changed that the Colonel and 
I concluded she was worried about 
connections. The conductor contin- 
ued now and then to explain things, 
after which she would settle back with 
evident relief. The Colonel thought 
it was a shame for one so young and 
apparently unused to travelling to be 
alone. And I agreed with him. He 
soon began to drowse, but I was thor- 
oughly awake. It seemed to me that 
even the entrance of conductor or 
brakeman began to disturb “Sweet 
Peas,” and the changes she should 
make preyed more than ever on her 
mind. The brakeman, moreover, ac- 
quired the habit of sitting down and 
chatting with her in a rather familiar 
vein, and I asked myself if it were 
possible that they also were old ac- 
quaintances. But there was some- 
thing besides mere acquaintance in 
the man’s attitude,—there was an air 
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of open admiration about him. His 
companion, on the other hand, re- 
garded him as if half quizzical and 


coquettishly curious—an altogether 
different quality from any before 
shown. 


I was beginning to be satisfied that 
she was a second violin of a theatre 
company. Her manner certainly be- 
gan to be that of the easygoing “flirt” 
of that class. Occasionally she 
glanced at the Western girl inquir- 
ingly, as if curious what her thoughts 
might be concerning her conduct. 

The brakeman continued the con- 
versation in a somewhat personal vein, 
confiding that he was born in New 
Hampshire. I wondered if she were 
also giving her autobiography, but 
she seemed only to listen, looking 
about her questioningly. 

All the passengers were asleep, with 
the exception of myself, and the con- 
ductor and brakeman had left us to 
our peace when the train began to 
burrow through the tunnel of the 
Hoosac Mountains. “Sweet Peas” 
was again preparing to leave the coach 
at the next station. The air was be- 
coming very close and filled with 
smoke in places. It soon became so 
annoying that, with some degree of 
restlessness, I arose to see if there 
were an aperture above, through 
which it entered. Finishing the in- 
spection, my glance fell upon “Sweet 
Peas.” She was softly opening her 
violin case, revealing a violin with a 
large, square neck, ending in a trian- 
gular knob. She thrummed absent- 
mindedly on the strings for a while, 
then closed the case without perceiv- 
ing that I had inspected her property. 
Presently the brakeman _ entered, 
spoke to her, and she followed him to 


the door, where an animated discus- 
sion occurred. She soon returned and 
began to arrange her flowers. 

Most of the occupants of the coach 
were asleep. Mechanicsville was an- 
nounced, whereupon intense relief 
lighted up the countenance of this 
strange girl. She tossed part of her 
flowers to the half-dozing Western 
girl, took her violin, and swiftly dis- 
appeared in the gloom—the last 
glimpse of her I was ever to have— 
for this time she did not return. 

The Colonel and I changed coaches 
for the Wabash line at Rotterdam 
Junction, and thence were prepared to 
pass the night in peace, it being a 
through train to Buffalo. But when 
we approached Syracuse, excitement 
prevailed here among the train offi- 
cials. Two men entered, scanning 
every person, seat, and corner, and 
the rumor passed quickly from official 
to passenger that a conspirator was 
being tracked. The Syracuse station 
master had received telegraphed or- 
ders from Rotterdam to hold the train 
until a small, light-haired young 
woman, carrying a violin and bunch 
of sweet peas, had been found and ar- 
rested. No pains were to be spared. 
She was on the train bound for Buf- 
falo. These orders were referred to 
Greenfield. The Colonel and I gazed 
at each other. I could not rest till I 
had learned all there was to hear. 

A young woman, supposed to be 
connected with the conspiracy of 
Aguilar, had boarded the train at Bos- 
ton, having evaded the police and 
other officials, and was carrying docu- 
ments which, if found, would incrim- 
inate Aguilar, and money which 
would place him safely out of the 
country, besides certain additional 
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plans of the harbor before mentioned. 
Said documents were supposed to be 
concealed in the violin. 

The plan to capture Aguilar’s ac- 
complice had been that three pseudo- 
soldiers should appear each day at a 
certain point on the route from Bos- 
ton, to discover any traces of the 
fugitive, whom the police expected .o 
depart any day from the place, but 
in what guise was not known. These 
“soldiers” had at length discovered a 
suspect—the girl with the violin—and 
had stopped at Greenfield to attempt 
her capture when they saw her slip 
out of the coach. As we listened, the 
Colonel and I smiled as we recalled 
her ruse at Greenfield and how she 
deceived the pursuers. 

The conductor on the Fitchburg 
line had sent testimony that she had 
not left the coach, but had entered the 
car behind, thus causing a frantic 
search in the crowd. He also testified 
to her having a ticket for Rotterdam, 
where, she had told him, she would 
change for Buffalo. 

The travellers, who had to submit 
to disclosing most of their personal 
property and a_ cross-questioning, 
were indignant that the officials were 
not satisfied “by their looks” that 
they were not red-handed conspira- 
tors. As one officer paused before the 
Western party, he began to re-read 
his telegram closely, then beckoned to 
his co-worker. The Western girl un- 
concernedly held a bunch of sweet 
peas and was awaiting the investiga- 
tion. The officer suddenly remarked: 
“Those are sweet peas, are they not, 
young woman? Now we'll see if you 
have a violin, as well.” 

At this the old gentleman of their 
party objected, declaring it to be an 
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outrage. But the men calmly pro- 
ceeded to prod open baggage, at 
length triumphantly bringing forth a 
peculiarly shaped case containing—a 
mandolin. Out of its house it came, 
displaying to the breathless spectators 
all the charms which a very finely 
inlaid “potato-bug” could. It was 
turned upside down and shaken; the 
case was thoroughly searched; but 
nothing appeared. They were on the 
point of splitting the poor instru- 
ment’s head open, when the conductor 
remarked: “Here, man, don’t you 
know a violin when you see it? 
That’s an innocent mandolin, not a 
suspicious looking violin, as your or- 
ders designate.” 

This was true; but the suspicions of 
the searcher were aroused since he had 
found the sweet peas, and, despite the 
Western gentleman’s continued dec- 
laration that he was a fool and was 
trying to convict his daughter, who 
had never seen Aguilar and never 
wished to, he was obstinate. He felt 
that the telegram had blundered. 

Here was a clear case,—a small, 
light-haired young woman, sweet 
peas, and musical instrument. The 
papers must be concealed elsewhere, 
and she had “worked” the old gentle- 
man to play the part of a father. Then 
began the search again, and to such 
a height was the interest of the entire 
company lifted that it was very much 
like the searching exhibitions of a 
mind-reader. 

“It seems to me, this has gone too 
far,” I remarked to the Colonel, and 
I gave a recital of my glimpse of the 
violin, whose use was obviously that 
of a receptacle; the girl’s disappear- 
ance at Mechanicsville instead of Rot- 
terdam; and her gift of flowers for 
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some particular reason to the young 
girl, now suspected. 

The Colonel insisted on my reliev- 
ing the situation by telling what I 
had seen. And I mentally remarked 
that ‘““Sweet Peas” at least, if she had 
assistance at Mechanicsville, was un- 
doubtedly nearing the Canadian bor- 
der—that refuge of the fleeing. 

When I gave my testimony I was 
at once taken for an “accomplice” of 
the girl, and was released from sus- 
picion only when the Colonel pro- 
duced documents as to his own and 
my identity, wherein I learned that the 
Colonel himself was the man desig- 
nated to complete the capture of 
Aguilar when he should reach Buf- 
falo. 

I thought the Colonel took his de- 
feat rather coolly. And the Western 
girl, with easy good nature, turned 
the affair off as a huge joke, and de- 
clared she would preserve the swect 
peas as a memento of the most inter- 
esting experience of her life. 





And I—well, I wonder, a little in 
doubt, whether this Western girl was 
not a conspirator—if not directly, at 
least indirectly—since by her posses- 
sion of the flowers was the escape of 
the other made complete through the 
loss of time. 

I had no doubt of her escape, for a 
young woman who could assume the 
innocence of a child, the coquetry and 
appearance of a theatre girl, and 
evade every official on the road, would 
complete the drama successfully. 

And so it proved. For shortly 
after, the newspapers announced that 
Christobal Aguilar and his daughter 
had safely crossed the Canadian boun- 
dary, where it was certainly impera- 
tive he should arrive, having hidden 
in the Hudson River region awaiting 
his daughter’s departure from Boston 
until his life had been endangered. 
His daughter had maintained a brave 
seclusion in the city until her final 
coup, one worthy of her Spanish an- 
cestry. 


Church and State in New England 


By Augustus F. Moulton 


OTH the Pilgrim and _ the 
Puritan were first of all re- 
ligionists. | There seems t» 
be no question that the rea- 

son which actuated the Pilgrims in 
making their settlement at Plymouth 
in 1620, and which likewise supremely 
influenced the Puritans who subse- 
quently established themselves on the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay, was 
that they desired to enjoy in peace 
their religious beliefs. Both settle- 


ments were made by men and women 
who had come out of great tribu- 
lation. They had evolved a faith and 
a creed which were to them sufficient 
for life and death, and they cheerfully 
exchanged their old home, their friends 
and native land for a new abode in the 
wilderness. This abode, though bleak 
and lonely, was nevertheless hallowed 
by the associations of the austere 
religion which they regarded more 
highly than all the comforts and 
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pleasures of the world. They also ex- 
pected and desired to establish and 
perpetuate a new Commonwealth, 
whose corner stone should be right- 
eousness, where they and their de- 
scendants might forever dwell, free 
from the hateful influence of ritualists 
upon the one hand and of infidels upon 
the other. 

It is not uncommon to hear the Pil- 
grims.and Puritans spoken of as if 
they were the same. They were in- 
deed of similar origin. Both were 
products of the reformation begun by 
Luther in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. Perhaps it may be 
more exact to look farther back and 
say that they were a product of the 
heresies, of those independents whose 
most conspicuous example was stout 
John Wyckliff, the man who translated 
the Bible and preached the word in 
England nearly a hundred and fifty 
years before the German Monk began 
his controversy with Rome. Those 
Lollards, or babblers as they were 
called, who chose to discuss religious 
matters and criticise the creed and 
the doings of the church, continued to 
increase after the time of Wyckliff. 
Their discussions loosened the bond 
which connected England with the pap- 
acy. It is by no means true that the 
English people deserted Roman Cath- 
olicism merely because Henry VIII. 
so commanded when he had _ been 
thwarted in his matrimonial ventures 
by the Pope. Ten years before Henry 
annulled’ the papal authority in Eng- 
land in 1534, Tyndall had set his print- 
ing press at work and was scattering 
his version of the Bible and his tracts 
among the people. For some years 
before that date, Hugh Latimer had 
been preaching and teaching the doc- 


trines of the reformation with the same 
zeal which he displayed twenty years 
later when in Bloody Mary’s reign he 
cried out at the stake “we shall this 
day light such a candle, by God’s 
grace, in England, as I trust shall never 
be put out.” Not only was England 
more than half Protestant when King 
and Pope fell out, but there were many 
who were far too tadical to be kept 
within the limits of the English Church. 
It was a time when the discussion of 
religion was engrossing the attention 
of all the world. The Bible was in the. 


- broadest sense a revelation. Its liter- 


ature, its history and its teachings 
were recited and argued in every 
home. 

It was natural that the theological 
controversy should produce a variety 
of beliefs. In the long reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the greater part of the 
English people were members of the 
Anglican Church. Most of them 
claimed it to be the original Apostolic 
Church, redeemed from the errors of 
Rome and the papacy. A _ consider- 
able number, however, desired to have 
the Church conformed in doctrine and 
policy to the reformed churches of the 
continent. The latter sometimes called 
themselves root and branch men, but 
their opponents named them in deri- 
sion Puritans, and this name, Puritan, 
or Church Puritan, they adopted and 
by it they are commonly known. The 
Puritans were not in fact outside of 
the Church, but were restless members 
within it. They desired the apostolic 
way, but they objected to the dictation 
of the King. The Apostles, they de- 
clared, asked no consent of Cesar in 
formulating their creed, and no author- 
ity could be found in the scriptures for 
making the determination of faith 
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and morals a part of the royal prerog- 
ative. 

The Independents, or Separatists, 
on the other hand were a sect, not 
large in point of numbers, who fol- 
lowed so much of the teachings of 
Robert Browne as declared the Puri- 
tans to be mistaken in adhering to the 
Church. The Independents placed 
their religion upon an individual basis. 
They considered that a church should 
be an organization of holy men inde- 
pendent of any state control. But 
Queen Elizabeth was head of the 
Church and such doctrine implied a 
denial of the royal supremacy. It was 
practically the preaching of treason, 
and so every inveterate Separatist was 
liable to the penalty of death. 

The Pilgrims who came to New 
England were for the most part Separ- 
atists who had withdrawn from the 
Anglican Church and had been organ- 
ized as an independent congregation in 
the drawing-room of William Brew- 
ster at Scrooby Manor in Notting- 
hamshire. Brewster was a Cam- 
bridge graduate, and John Robinson, 
the Minister of the Society, was like- 
wise a Cambridge University man. 
John Carver, the first Governor of 
Plymouth, and William Bradford, 
who followed him in the Governorship, 
were active members of this church. 
Their meetings were held in secret, 
but the officers of the law were soon 
after them. At that time, Holland, 
following the policy inaugurated by 
William the Silent, granted religious 
toleration fo all, and in 1608 the Scroo- 
by congregation, leaving stealthily in 
detachments, emigrated to Holland. 
There they remained twelve years, 
eleven of which were spent in 
Leyden, where additional emigrants 


increased their number to about a 
thousand. 

It soon became apparent. that in a 
foreign land the rising generation must 
lose their English speech and English 
manners, and, more than that, amid 
such surroundings their religion could 
not be expected to retain its austere 
purity. And so it came to pass that 
after negotiation with the London 
Company, the Mayflower crossed the 
ocean and landed her precious freight 
of one hundred passengers at Plym- 
mouth. The passengers which the 
Mayflower carried were an ordinary 
ship-load of men, but that fateful ves- 
sel bore also, as another cargo, which 
no man saw nor comprehended, ideas 
of expansive power that were to in- 
fluence a continent. 

It is apparent that those enthusiasts 
did not come to Plymouth to estab- 
lish religious toleration. They came 
rather to escape from the baneful ef- 
fect of such a thing. Although Hol- 
land afforded them a refuge, they re- 
garded it, from a theological point of 
view, as a nest of unclean birds. In 
those times there were few who did 
not regard it a sin to admit that differ- 
ent forms of belief might be acceptable 
to God. One could not allow that 
another might be right without at the 
same time conceding that he himself 
might be wrong. The question of the 
relation of the church and state had 
little opportunity to arise during the 
early years of the Plymouth Colony, 
because they were all religionists of 
one school. The town meeting and 
representative government had never 
suggested themselves to any one. The 
Settlers were too few in numbers for 
them to need representatives. At the 
end of ten years, there were but three 
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hundred of the Colonists, and the same 
meeting house where the congregation 
assembled on Sundays for worship 
was used on week days for arranging 
the public business. It was the irregu- 
lar meeting of the Pilgrim congrega- 
tion that later became with them the 
systematized town meeting. 

The exodus of the Puritans to Mas- 
sachusetts Bay began about ten years 
after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, 
Charles the First came to the throne in 
1625. He asumed to rule by right di- 
vine. After four years of wrangling 
he dismissed his Parliament and as- 
serted his own autocratic rule. 
Strafford and Laud began _ their 
thorough work in the Church to ban- 
ish dissent and compel obedience to 
the Episcopal creed. A heavy hand 
was laid especially upon the Puritans. 
Both civil and religious liberty then 
seemed lost in England and the Puri- 
tans began a look about for some av- 
enue of escape. Before 1630 there had 
been a few feeble attempts to form 
settlements outside of the Plymouth 
Colony, In that year the general move- 
ment upon the part of the Puritans 
began. By the end of December sev- 
enteen ships with more than a thou- 
sand emigrants, had come to New Eng- 
land. More and more the volume of 
the exodus increased until the year 
1640, when the long Parliament, met 
to begin the struggle for freedom on 
English soil, saw above twenty-three 
thousand representatives of the best 
blood of England settled upon the 
lands adjacent to Massachusetts Bay. 
They had been Church Puritans at 
home, but, having been driven from 
the Church, they soon became Separa- 
tists in fact and sound haters of Epis- 
copalianism. The settlements were 





large and the need of civil government 
became at once imperative and the 
town meeting developed itself sponta- 
neously from the necessities of the sit- 
uation. 

The exodus was almost wholly of a 
religious nature, and an ecclesiastical 
policy was straightway adopted. They 
had no bishops to consecrate the clergy 
by laying on of hands, but a church 
covenant and confession of faith were 
drawn up by Francis Higginson, and 
a committee, authorized by the church, 
ordained the ministers. The govern- 
ment of the Colonies, except Rhode 
Island, as they were severally estab- 
lished, became of ecclesiastical charac- 
ter and in that form was handed down 
to subsequent generations. The grad- 
ual relinquishment of church control 
over civil government in New Eng- 
land forms an interesting subject for 
consideration. 

The charter of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony was granted by King 
Charles in the fourth year of his reign, 
namely, March 4, 1628. It declared in 
verbose phraseology that Sir Henry 
Rosewell and twenty-five associates by 
name “and all such others as shall 
hereafter be admitted and made free 
of the company and society herein- 
after mentioned, shall from time to 
time and at all times forever hereafter 
be, by virtue of these presents, one 
body corporate and politic in fact and 
name by the name of the Governor 
and Company of the Massachusetts 
Bay in New England.” It was pro- 
vided “that from henceforth forever 
there shall be one Governor, one Dep- 
uty Governor, and eighteen Assist- 
ants of the same company, to be from 
time to time constituted, elected and 
chosen out of the freemen of the said 
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company for the time being.” These 
Assistants were to be called together by 
the Governor as occasion might re 
quire “to consult and advise of the 
business and affairs of the said com- 
pany.” They should hold “upon 
every last Wednesday in Hilary, 
Easter, Trinity and Michas terms re- 
spectively forever, one great, general 
and solemn assembly, which four gen- 
eral assemblies shall be styled and 
called the four great and general 
Courts of the said Company.” It was 
further provided that they “shall have 
full power and authority. to choose, 
nominate and appoint such and so 
many others as they shall think fit 
and that shall be willing to accept the 
same, to be free of the said Company 
and body, and them into the same to 
admit.” It will be observed that the 
original government of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony was by no means a 
popular one. It was restricted to 
those who should be admitted as 
“freemen.” The freeman was entirely 
distinct from the freeholders, who 
were land owners, and from the inhab- 
itants who might or might not be 
property holders. Before being ad- 
mitted as a freeman the inhabitants 
took the formidable freeman’s oath, to 
be faithful to the Government, to 
maintain its liberties, and to act con- 
scientiously in all things. Only the 
freemen so admitted were entitled to 
vote generally, although later, when 
townships were organized, the free- 
holders and sometimes all the inhabi- 
tants were allowed to vote upon choice 
of town officers and money raised by 
way of rate. Accordingly, we find in 
the same book records of “meeting of 
the freemen,” “meeting of the free- 
holders” and generall towne meeting.” 





Under the charter no particular test 
was required for admission to the 
office of freeman. The Assistants and 
the freemen selected by them could 
add to their number whomsoever they 
might choose. One of the very first 
laws passed by the Puritan Colony, 
however, provided “To the end that 
the body of the freemen may be pre- 
served of honest and good men: “Yt 
is ordered that henceforth no man shall 
be admitted to the freedom of this 
Commonwealth but such as are mem- 
bers of some of the churches within 
this jurisdiction.”” This was followed 
by the further provision, “It is the in- 
tent and order of the Court that no 
person shall henceforth be chosen to 
any office in the Commonwealth but 
such as is a freeman.” 

The orthodoxy of the churches was 
determined in a summary manner, 
There were a few who were not will- 
ing to give up the Anglican forms of 
worship, and in Salem it was attempt- 
ed to establish an Episcopal Church. 
Governor Endicott immediately had 
the leaders put on board ship and sent 
back to England. If the Episcopali- 
ans in the old Country chose to in- 
sist that the Puritans could not be in 
their communion, the New England 
settlers who had been driven out were 
ready to take them at their word. The 
separation had become an established 
fact and there was no disposition to 
revive old controversies. The Epis- 
copalians were welcome to worship as 
they pleased, provided they did so in 
the old Country or up in Maine where 
Gorges, Cammock, and _ the rest 
boasted of their loyalty to Church and 
King, but Massachusetts would have 
none of it. 

It appears that office seeking was 
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not so prevalent in the early days as it 
has become in later times, and accord- 
ingly the great and general Court felt 
constrained to legislate as follows: 
“Whereas many members of Churches 
to exempt themselves from public ser- 
vices will not come in to be made free- 
men, it is ordered, etc., if any person, 
being legally chosen thereunto, he shall 
pay for every such refusal such fine as 
the town shall impose, not exceeding 
twenty shillings for one offence.” 
That the theocratic form of govern- 
ment was of rigid character appears 
throughout the Colony laws. In 1663 
it was “ordered by this Court and the 
authority thereof that all persons, qua- 
kers or others, who refuse to attend 
upon the publick worship of God here 
established; that all such persons, 
whether freemen or others acting as 
aforesaid, shall, and hereby are, made 
uncapable of voting in all civil assem- 
blies during their obstinate persisting 
in such wicked ways and courses.” 
Early provision was made for the 
proper support of both government 
and churches. It was enacted that the 
Court “doth order that every inhabi- 
tant shall contribute to all charges both 
in church and Commonwealth whereof 
he doth or may receive benefit; and 
every such inhabitant who shall not 
contribute proportionately to his abil- 
ity to all common charges, both civil 
and ecclesiastical, shall be compelled 
thereunto by assessment and distress 
to be levied by the Constable or other 
officer of the town.” But “the minis- 
ters of God’s word, regularly ordained 
over any Church of Christ, orderly 
gathered and constituted, shall be 


freed from all‘rates for the Country, 
County and Church.” 
The laws enacted by the early Col- 
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onists have, at different times, been 
collected and printed. They may be 
found in an official volume which is 
now quite rare, but which is often re- 
ferred to by the Courts, for those laws 
and regulations were the foundation of 
a large part of our present Statute 
Law, and form the basis of many 
vested rights. The somewhat formal 
title of the book is “The Charters and 
General Laws of the Colony and 


-Province of Massachusetts Bay, care- 


fully collected from the Publick rec- 
ords and ancient Printed Books: to 
which is added an Appendix tending 
to explain the spirit, progress and his- 
tory of the jurisprudence of the State, 
especially in a Moral and Political 
View.” 

Among the sound and practical laws 
in this compilation there appear many 
curious provisions. The Acts respect- 
ing Capital Crimes make reference in 
each case to the Chapter and verse of 
scripture relating to the same. It is 
provided that “for the yearly choosing 
of Assistants, the freemen shall use 
indian corn and beans, the indian corn 
to manifest election and the beans con- 
trary; and if any freeman shall put in 
more than one indian corn or bean for 
the choice or refusal of any publick of- 
ficer, he shall forfeit for every such of- 
fence ten pounds.” 

In most cases the reason for the en- 
actment of the law is set out with 
quaint directness. The common school 
was one of the first objects to receive 
attention and there is a world of mean- 
ing in the beginning of the Act respect- 
ing schools. “It being one chief proj- 
ect of Satan to keep men from the 
knowledge of the Scripture, as in for- 
mer times keeping them in unknown 
tongues . . . to the end _ that 
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learning may not be buried in the 
graves of our forefathers in Church 
and Commonwealth, the Lord assist- 
ing our endeavors, it is therefore or- 
dered, &c.” Six years after the Puri- 
tans came there was an Act respecting 
“The College” which began “Whereas, 
through the good hand of God upon 
us, there is a College founded in Cam- 
bridge, in the County of Middlesex, 
called Harvard College” ... . 
and to it they gave four hundred 
pounds and the revenue of the ferry 
betwixt Charlestown and_ Boston. 
Moreover it was considered that the 
youth should be educated not only in 
good literature, but in sound doctrine; 
consequently the Selectmen must see 
to it that none should be teachers that 
have manifested themselves unsound 
in the faith or scandalous in their lives. 

The duellist and the suicide were to 
be denied a Christian burial, the for- 
mer to be buried without a coffin, with 
a stake driven through his body, and 
the latter to be buried in the common 
highway and a cart load of stones laid 
upon the grave. ‘ 

There is little reference to Parlia- 
ment or King, but the recollection of 
the Star Chamber is recalled when they 
rose to a lofty plane and ordered that 
“no man’s life shall be taken away, no 
man’s honor or good name shall be 
stained, no man’s person shall be ar- 
rested, restrained, banished nor any 
way punished, no man’s goods or es- 
tate shall be taken away, unless it be by 
virtue or equity of some express law 
of the Country warranting the same, or 
in case of the defect of a law, by the 
word of God.” 

One is reminded that the Puritan in 
the new world was of the same school 
as the Puritan of the old, by laws simi- 
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lar to those enacted by the English 
Commonwealth a dozen years or so 
later, during the protectorate of Crom- 
well. Dancing and card playing were 
forbidden, the observance of Christ- 
mas was not allowed, the morals of the 
people were guarded with jealous care 
in regard to Church attendance and in 
many ways. These Puritans were not 
altogether intolerant. They allowed 
other sects to worship in their own 
way, provided they first obtained per- 
mission from the Magistrates and were 
quiet and orderly. But they were posi- 
tive in disallowing any attempts to un- 
dermine the orthodox faith or to dis- 
seminate heterodox doctrines. These 
privileges of worship were extended 
only to Protestants. Papists were con- 
sidered as having no rights and to be 
entitled to no consideration. 

The compilation of laws referred to 
were those of the Province and Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay. The same rigor 
was not found in all the Colonies. The 
laws of New Haven, before it was an- 
nexed to Connecticut in 1661, were the 
most straight-laced of all, and gave 
some basis for the well known carica- 
ture upon them by Samuel Peters, 
called the Blue Laws. The Pilgrim 
Colony of Plymouth never restricted 
the suffrage to church members, and it 
was liberal in regard to religious be- 
liefs. The Act which terminated its 
separate existence in 1692 also abol- 
ished the requirement of church mem- 
bership for voting in Massachusetts. 

The people of Connecticut guarded 
well the morals of her people but did 
not make a religious test for voting. 
New Hampshire was largely settled by 
heterodox people, Episcopalians and 
Antinomians, but in 1641 it came un- 
der the dominion and laws of the 














stronger colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
though a considerable part of its in- 
habitants had little regard for Massa- 
chusetts or her laws. Maine, under the 
dominion of Gorges and his friends, 
Jocelyn, Macworth, and Jordan, was 
hopelessly given over to Episcopalian- 
ism and had little, if any, idea of suf- 
frage of any kind. The Statutes of the 
stronger colony prevailed there after 
1658, when Massachusetts, with the 
help of Cromwell, benevolently assimi- 
lated, and later bought, it of the heirs 
of Gorges, and so continued until the 
separation in 1820. The province of 
Maine rendered unwilling obedience to 
Massashusetts laws until it was reset- 
tled after King Philip’s War, and even 
then it was a resort for those who had 
small regard for creeds or churches. 
Consequently, up to 1692, when the 
new charter granted by William and 
Mary abolished the religious test for 
voting, the greater part of New Eng- 
land was governed by Massachusetts 
laws and statutes. The one great and 
conspicuous exception was the colony 
of Rhode Island. There Roger Wil- 
liams and his followers allowed perfect 
liberty of conscience in all matters of 
church and state. The hospitality of 
the noble little colony was tested to the 
limit of endurance by the fanatics and 
pestilent religious cranks who made it 
their refuge, but it never faltered in its 
devotion to the principles of toleration. 
In spite of all protests and in spite of 
being excluded from the union of the 
New England Colonies, Williams de- 
clared and maintained that “the free- 
dom of different consciences shall be 
respected.” 

While we may condemn the bigotry 
of the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay, 
we cannot fairly call them inconsistent 
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or hypocritical. There is more to be 
offered in defence of their position 
than can be said in favor of their breth- 
ren who remained at home and en- 
deavored to make England under the 
Protectorate a nation of saints. The 
New England Puritans were doubtless 
fanatical to a considerable extent, but 
their honesty was beyond question. 
This world to them was but a place of 
preparation for the real life beyond. 
The pomps and vanities of earth were, 
according to their creed, as nothing 
when compared with eternity. Amid 
all trials and disasters they were able to 
say with earnestness, impressive be- 
cause it was sincere, “These light af- 
flictions which are but for a moment 
shall work out for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
It lay at the foundation of the Puritan 
faith to make all the actions and doings 
of this brief life, so far as in them lay, 
acceptable in the light of Him to whom 
a thousand years are as yesterday when 
it is past and as a watch in the night. 
They had removed themselves to an 
unexplored and dangerous wilderness 
for the purpose of establishing a Com- 
monwealth which should be in accord 
with their high ideal. For this pur- 
pose they had come far, regardless of 
dangers by sea and land. For this 
ideal, they had sacrificed property, 
friends, connections, native land— 
everything that was dear to a home- 
loving people. The place which they 
occupied was their own. They intrud- 
ed upon no one, they molested no one 
outside of their own bounds, they only 
asked that they likewise should not be 
molested. They felt that they had a 
right to keep the seeds of evil away 
from the soil of their new state and 
to protect the wheat field of their 
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faith against those who would sow 
tares therein. 

This was their intention, and it is 
curious to observe how their energy, 
intelligence, and study of the Bible 
gradually widened their mental and 
spiritual horizon, With their preach- 
ing and their schools, they were all 
the time building better than they 
knew. They would of themselves in 
time have worked the problem out, 
but they were not allowed to do so 
without Their plans 
for building and maintaining a state 
of highest 


interference. 


quality, united with a 
church having a creed correct and un- 
alloyed, were soon disrupted in spite 
of all their care. The immediate 
causes of disturbance were: first, The 
Quakers; second, The Episcopalians, 
who, after Cromwell, asserted them- 
selves; and third, The Baptists, with 
their pleas for soul liberty and hatred 
of state interference with religion. 

Governor John Winthrop died in 
1649, too early to know anything of 
the Quaker sect. He had managed 
the affairs of the colony with great 
discretion. Under his firm and ju- 
dicious policy it had prospered in 
church and state. Those who would 
stir up theological strife were quietly 
sent away. “The settlers had come 
to New England,” he said, “in order to 
make a society after their own model; 
all who agreed with them might come 
and join that society; those who dis- 
agreed with them might go elsewhere.” 
In order to understand how people so 
inoffensive as the Quakers could stir 
up trouble in the Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, one should consider the 
origin of that sect. They, like the 
Puritans, were a product of the re- 
ligious tendencies of the times. 
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George Fox, the founder of the So- 
ciety of Friends, began to preach in 
England in 1648. He came, as he 
declared, to announce “the appearance 
of the Lord’s everlasting truth and 
breaking forth again in His eternal 
power in this our day and age in Eng- 
land.” His doctrines speedily attracted 
wide attention and he and his follow- 
ers travelled about preaching to vast 
congregations like Wesley and White- 
field in later years. From the trem- 
bling and excitement at their meetings 
they received the name of Quakers. 
They claimed to be governed by no 
particular creed, but by the inward 
light of the spirit. Doctrines of this 
kind, however well presented, were 
calculated to attract the enthusiastic 
and eccentric, and the new sect had 
many of that sort. There were some 
among the fanatical disciples of the 
inner light who sought for striking 
and original ordeals by which to prove 
They went far to invite 
persecution and indulged in strange 
Mary 
Fisher, “a religious maiden,” and Ann 
Austin, having visited other lands with 
missionary fervor, arrived at Boston in 
July, 1656, and there began to preach. 
In this steady going and well ordered 
community their radical doctrines ex- 
There was 


their zeal. 


and even gross performances. 


cited horror and disgust. 
no law against Quakers as such, but 
the general statute provided: “al- 
though no human power be Lord over 
the faith and consciences of men, yet 
because such as bring in damnable 
heresies, tending to the subversion of 
the Christian faith and destruction of 
the souls of men, ought duly to be re- 
strained from such notorious impieties 

it is therefore ordered that 
every such person continuing obstinate 
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therein after due means of conviction, 
shall be sentenced to banishment.” Ac- 
cordingly, the books of the religious 
maiden and her coadjutor were burned 
by the hangman. They were searched 
for signs of witchcraft, and, after 
being confined in jail five weeks, they 
were placed on board ship and sent 
away. Thereupon the Quakers, as it 
has been said, “‘rushed to Massachu- 
setts as if invited.” Those who thus 
intruded their unwelcome presence 
upon a staid and sanctimonious com- 
munity were not of the excellent and 
dignified class who settled Pennsyl- 
vania, but were mainly freaks and 
cranks who longed, with intemperate 
zeal, for martyrdom of some sort. 
They were representatives of the fa- 
natics who travelled to Rome to de- 
nounce the Pope, and who visited 
Jerusalem to testify against the super- 
stition of the monks. Mary Fisher, 
after leaving Boston, went to Turkey 
to preach against Mohammed IV. in 
his capital. Some of those who came 
to Massachusetts made themselves of- 
fensive by travelling about in sack- 
cloth, like the ancient prophets. Others 
would rail at the Governor as he 
walked in dignified state along the 
street. They would go into the 
churches on Sunday with their hats on 
and interrupt and _ contradict the 
preacher. John Fiske relates that 
Lydia Wardwell and Deborah Wilson 
considered it their duty to travel about 
the streets of Boston entirely naked, 
and called their conduct “testifying be- 
fore the Lord.” The Puritans had 
set themselves up to criticise other re- 
ligionists, and nothing could be more 
exasperating than to be denounced by 
these Quaker critics as the children of 
Baal and the enemies of God. 
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The same season that the Quakers 
first came, the General Court passed an 
Act with this preamble: “Whereas 
there is a cursed sect of hereticks lately 
risen up in the world which are com- 
monly called Quakers, who take upon 
them to be immediately sent of God 
and infallibly assisted by the spirit to 
speak and write blasphemous opinions, 
despising government and the order of 
God and Commonwealth, speaking evil 
of dignities, reproaching and reviling 


’ 


Magistrates and Ministers, seeking to 
turn people from the faith and gain 
proselytes by their pernicious ways.” 
It was therefore ordered that no ship- 
master should bring them within the 
jurisdiction under heavy penalties, and 
if he should do so must carry them 
back. 

Nevertheless the Quakers continued 
to appear and it was next ordered that 
no person should harbor or conceal 
them under a penalty of forty shillings 
for every hour’s entertainment. <A 
year later, 1658, it was enacted be- 
cause “divers of our inhabitants have 
been infected and seduced notwith- 
standing all former laws made” and 
because “they have not been deterred 
from their impetious attempts to un- 
dermine our peace and hasten our 
ruin,” that every person of the cursed 
sect should be apprehended and sen- 
tenced to banishment upon pain of 
death. Three years later, the General 
Court again took up the case of Quak- 
ers who “do like rogues and vagabonds 
come in upon us, and have not been re- 
strained by the laws already provided.” 
It was ordered that one adjudged to 
be “a wandering Quaker, to wit, one 
that hath not any dwelling and not giv- 
ing civil respect,” should be tied to a 
cart’s tail and whipped from town to 
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town till he be conveyed “to the out- 
wardmost towns of our jurisdiction.” 
If such wandering Quaker, having 
been thrice sent away, should, for the 
fourth time, return, he should be 
branded with the letter R. upon his 
shoulder and whipped and sent away 
again. If after this the wandering 
Quaker should come back once more, 
he should then be deemed an incor- 
rigible rogue and an enemy of the 
common peace and be liable to the 
punishment of death. 

Connecticut, New Haven, and Plym- 
outh, as well as Massachusetts, 
passed laws against the Quakers. In 
Rhode Island, it was declared that any 
breach of the civil law should be pun- 
ished, but she adhered to her declara- 
tion that the “freedom of different con- 
sciences shall be respected”; and to 
Rhode Island, it was said, they did 
least of all desire to come. 

The death penalty was four times in- 
flicted upon Quakers who defiantly and 
persistently returned from banishment. 
The most conspicuous victim was 
Mary Dyer, wife of the Secretary of 
Rhode Island. Hers was a pathetic 
case. She was of excellent family, 
but felt it her duty to leave husband and 
child and go to Boston to testify, in ex- 
press defiance of the law. Again and 
again she was sent home. The Govy- 
ernor himself begged her not to return. 
Her family and friends entreated her 
to desist. On the gallows she refused 
to depart saying, “In obedience to the 
will of the Lord I come, and in His will 
I abide faithful unto death.” Mary 
Dyer, living, defied Massachusetts. By 
her death she conquered Massachu- 
setts, for her example more than any- 
thing else stirred up the feeling which, 
at the next session, caused the law to 
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be suspended. Two years afterward, 
in 1662, the Legislative Record reads, 
“This Court heretofore, for some rea- 
son inducing, did judge meet to sus- 
pend the execution of the laws against 
Quakers” and it ordered that the law 
“be henceforth in force in all respects.” 
It was of no avail. Mary Dyer and 
her fellow martyrs had won. The ex- 
clusive rule of the Puritan Church in 
Massachusetts was broken forever. 
The Puritan Commonwealth in Eng- 
land reached its end the same year that 
Mary Dyer died, but, independently 
of that fact, public sentiment forbade 
the executions. The vagabond Quaker 
and the resident Quaker and other 
heterodox persons were thenceforth 
suffered to live and to preach. 

In the early history of New Eng- 
land, the Episcopalians had little in- 
fluence. The Puritans at home were 
members of the Mother Church, but 
they contended for its. reformation by 
eliminating from it prelacy and vain 
ceremonies. The Virginia Charter es- 
tablished the Church of England there, 
but at the time of the Endicott settle- 
ment at Salem the use of the prayer 
book was prohibited, and thereafter 
those who used it were sent away. 
Such Episcopalians as were among 
them could not partake with them of the 
Lord’s Supper, and consequently were 
not allowed to vote or hold office. This 
was a constant source of irritation and 
complaint, especially in New Hamp- 
shire and in Maine after they came un- 
der the dominion of Massachusetts. 
After the restoration in 1660, Charles 
II. had little regard for the provinces 
which gave him no respect as head 
of the Church and little respect in any 
way. It was then suggested that the 
Church of England should be estab- 
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lished as a State Church in Massachu- 
setts and that none but its ordained 
clergy should solemnize marriages. 
This proposition aroused instant defi- 
ance and its enforcement was not at- 
tempted, but it was ordered that the 
laws prohibiting the Episcopal form of 
worship and restricting the right of 
suffrage to church members should be 
abolished. The Colonists took the 
royal order under consideration, but 
did nothing about it. The feeling of 
irritation increased, and it ended in a 
writ of quo warranto, under which 
writ a decree in chancery, June 21, 
1684, was issued, annulling the Char- 
ter of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
That of Connecticut was also taken 
away. Plymouth had none to lose. 
The next year Charles died, and James 
IT. succeeded him. The dull tyranny 
of James soon made trouble in Eng- 
land and America. Sir Edmund An- 
dros was sent over as royal governor, 
and by the authority of the King Old 
South Meeting House was taken pos- 
session of for the use of the Church of 
England. The right of the Colonists 
to govern themselves was pretty nearly 
abrogated. Massachusetts was upon 
the verge of rebellion when the revolu- 
tion of 1688 deposed James and placed 
William and Mary upon the throne. 
Andros was arrested and imprisoned, 
and government was again set up in 
accordance with the old forms. The 
new Sovereigns allowed Connecticut 
to keep her Charter as not having been 
regularly cancelled, but to Massachu- 
setts, in 1691, was granted one entirely 
new. This Charter recited the grant 
to the Council of Plymouth, the con- 
veyance made to the Colonists of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, and the writ of quo 
qwarranto under which the said letters 
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patent had been cancelled, vacated, and 
annihilated. Its terms differed in im- 
portant particulars from those of the 
old charter. 

The Province of Massachusetts Bay 
was to include the colony of New Ply- 
mouth, the Province of Maine, the ter- 
ritory called Accadia, or Nova Scotia, 
and all that tract of land lying between 
the said territories of Nova Scotia and 
the said Province of Maine. John 
Mason’s New Hampshire grant, how- 
ever, was not to be interfered with. 
The Governor was to be appointed by 
the King instead of being elected. Fur- 
thermore, no discrimination against 
Episcopalians or others in matters of 
government was allowed, for it said 
“forevermore hereafter there shall be a 
liberty of conscience allowed in the 
worship of God to all Christians ex- 
cept papists,” and the General Court 
should consist of freeholders elected by 
the freeholders and other inhabitants 
owning property in the respective 
towns. The Episcopalians had sup- 
plemented the work of the Quakers, 
and theocratic government all over 
New England no longer existed. The 
new charter of 1662, which united 
Connecticut and New Haven, allowed 
discrimination. New 
Hampshire, made a royal province in 
1679, had no religious test for voting. 
Rhode Island, by her Charter of 1662, 
maintained, as she had always done, 
perfect liberty of conscience. It was 
fully time for such a change. A new 
generation had come upon the stage 
of action. The children were not 
walking in the straight paths of the 
fathers. Twelve years before the 
new charter was granted, it was re- 
ported that the religious test in Mas- 
sachusetts excluded four fifths of the 


no religious 
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grown men from voting or holding 
office. 

Although church membership was 
no longer a requisite for suffrage nor 
for holding office, the connection of 
church and state still continued. _ It 
had long been declared to be the duty 
of the christian Magistrate to take care 
that the people be fed with wholesome 
and sound doctrine, and the Statute 
provided that in each town an honor- 
able allowance should be made to the 
Minister, respecting the ability of the 
place, that there should be conveni- 
ent habitations for the ministers of 
the word, and later that there should 
be public meeting-houses for the wor- 
ship of God, and that the expense of 
all this should be assessed upon each 
person and collected and 
other town rates. It goes without say- 


levied as 


ing that only that was considered to be 
wholesome and sound doctrine which 
was preached by the orthodox min- 
isters, and that the money raised by 
church rates was applied exclusively 
for the benefit of the standing order. 
Against this injustice there was waged 
a contest arduous and long, and the 
credit of bringing it to a successful is- 
sue belongs, most of all, to the Bap- 
tists, or, as they were called, the advo- 
cates of “soul liberty.” 

The origin of the Baptists is less 
clearly defined than that of some other 
Their beliefs 
not derived from any one teacher, but 
were developed during the great awak- 
ening in religious thought which char- 
acterized the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. The principal point 
of difference between them and other 
denominations was not so much the 
manner of performing the baptismal 
rite as in their opposition to the bap- 


denominations. were 
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tism of infants. Baptism, they held, 
should be given only to those who have 
been taught repentance and change of 
life and the baptism of an unconscious 
infant is in reality making a farce of 
and 
seriously considered covenant of the 
individual with God. To those hold- 
ing this belief, infant baptism is little 


what should be a most solemn 


better than sacrilege, and is, as it was 
“one of the great abomina- 
Ana- 


baptists, as they were called, were early 


expressed, 
tions of the Roman pontiff.” 


found among the settlers, and in 1646 
the General Court decreed their ban- 
ishment. Ten years earlier, in 1635, 
Roger Williams had been obliged to go 
beyond the jurisdiction to escape being 
Although the Charter of 
Op- 


pressed Baptists, they, with others, 


deported. 
1691 granted toleration to the 


were compelled to pay their full pro- 
portion toward the support of the orth- 
odox churches 
fact that they neither believed their 
creed nor desired to attend their serv- 


notwithstanding the 


ices. Naturally the Baptists, as well 
as the Episcopalians, Quakers, and 
non-churchmen, made strenuous objec- 
tion to paying parish rates.. A very 
comprehensive account of the long and 
systematic contest waged by the Bap- 
tists against these oppressive taxes and 
restrictions is found in the History of 
the Baptists in New England by Rev. 
H. S. Burrage, D. D. 
til 1728 that any relief, even of partial 


It was not un- 


or temporary nature, was allowed. 
Then an Act was passed exempting 
from payment for support of orthodox 
churches those who usually attended 


the meetings of their respective so- 


cieties and lived within five mi:cs 
of the place of such _ meeting. 
This exemption was only tem- 








us 








porary, and expired in 1773. The 
Baptists had become strong in 
numbers and in determination, and 
from this time they urged a persistent 
and uncompromising warfare for soul 
liberty. Rather than pay taxes, which 
they believed were wicked and unjust, 
members of the denomination suffered 
themselves to be distrained of goods 
and property, and many, refusing to 
pay, went to prison for conscience sake. 
All New England, outside of Rhode 
Island, compelled the payment of par- 
ish taxes, and in all New England the 
saptists made resistance by peaceable 
and lawful means. Court and Legis- 
lative Records, of course, give only 
those cases where legal contest was 
made or petition presented. We find 
that Joseph Moody, of Gorham, Maine, 
having had his horse taken away, car- 
ried his case by petition to the General 
Court at Boston, but without avail. 
John Emery, of York, was distrained 
of his family pewter, but failed to have 
it restored. In New Hampshire for a 
while the same course was taken by 
the authorities, as appears by an oc- 
casional case where the party appealed 
to the Courts from an irregular dis- 
traint. The most vigorous enforce- 
ment of the law obtained, as might be 
supposed, in Massachusetts and in 
Connecticut. The Warren Associa- 
tion in Massachusetts as early as 1769 
took these matters into consideration, 
and from that time carried on an or- 
ganized and determined effort for a 
change of these laws, which they con- 
sidered to be particularly oppressive. 
A Committee was formed to collect 
grievances, and they gathered a great 
many accounts, still upon record, of 
cases of hardship and confiscation im- 
posed upon the poor brethren for the 
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support of the Standing Order. The 
General Courts of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut were besieged with re- 
ports of wrongs inflicted in behalf of 
the Orthodox Church and with peti- 
tion for redress. 

Down to the Revolutionary times 
the agitation was kept up with increas- 
ing force. “When Samuel Adams-was 
declaiming that taxation without rep- 
resentation is tyranny, Rev. Mr. 
Backus, Chairman of the Baptist Com- 
mittee on Grievances, wrote to him 
with characteristic keenness “I fully 
concur with your grand maxim,” and 
further, “I am bold in it, that taxes laid 
by the British Parliament upon Amer- 
ica are not more contrary to civil free- 
dom that these taxes are to the very 
nature of liberty of conscience.” 

During the Revolutionary War the 
agitation for religious liberty went on 
as occasion permitted. The laws, 
however, remained, although the rigor 
of their enforcement was largely 
abated. It had become a contest for a 
principle, not merely for the saving of 
money, and they were determined not 
to cease their efforts until the obnox- 
ious laws were expunged from the 
Statutes. Their field of influence 
widened and they had a great follow- 
ing. When the Constitution of the 
United States was under discussion 
they urged that the principle of soul 
liberty be inserted in that instrument. - 
As it was originally adopted it con- 
tained only the provision “No religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualifi- 
cation for any office of public trust un- 
der the United States.” The vote in 
the Convention was close and they had 
pretty nearly enough members of their 
way of thinking to turn the scale. The 
Constitution was finally adopted, but 
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almost immediately twelve amend WA et the other way and in 1807 all such 


ments were added, and the first o 
these contained the desired provision, 
“Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The question of any union of Church 
and State under the general govern- 
ment was thus eliminated by the pro- 
vision in the fundamental law, but New 
England still held to the ancient cus- 
tom. Indeed it seemed even to the 
radical advocates of free institutions 
that it was a question of morals, and its 
abandonment a concession to the spirit 
of infidelity engendered by the French 
Revolution. The support of churches 
by taxation had been a part of English 
law from times long prior to the Ref- 
ormation, and to deprive them of such 
support seemed equivalent to the over- 
throw of religion. The payment of 
church rates came with none too much 
of good will and it did not seem pos- 
sible that voluntary contribution could 
be obtained sufficient to keep churches 
alive. The agitation was kept up and 
gained ground New 
Hampshire had been a royal province, 
and after the Revolution adopted a 
constitution. 
that no one should be taxed for the 
support of any other denomination 
than his own. This provision was so 
awkward to enforce that after a short 
time it became practically a dead letter, 
and New Hampshire Churches were 
obliged to learn that they could live 
and prosper without compulsory con- 
tribution. 

Vermont was admitted to the 
Union in 1791, and in spite of oppo- 
sition her Constitution allowed taxa- 
tion for the support of churches. The 
tide of public sentiment, however, had 


continually. 


In this it was provided 


statutes were repealed: Church and 
State in Vermont were thus divorced, 
no more to be united. Connecticut 
still adhered to the old ways, but the 
Baptists took the lead and others fol- 
lowed in an increasing warfare of reso- 
lutions, petitions, and remonstrances. 
In spite of most strenuous opposition 
from the favored churches, the new 
Constitution adopted in 1818 contained 
a provision, drafted by a Baptist Min- 
ister, which terminated the legal right 
of any one to compel contributions for 
religious purposes. 

Massachusetts then stood alone in 
maintaining the system of supporting 
religion by law, and her opposition of 
what she considered modern degen- 
eracy was steadfast. Concessions were 
made to those who protested against 
church rates, but the Statute was up- 
held. In 1820 a convention met for 
the purpose of revising the State Con- 
stitution. Daniel Webster was a inem- 
ber. A determined effort was made 
to eradicate the clauses which author- 
ized assessments for religious pur- 
poses, which Mr. Webster opposed. 
He was content, he declared, with the 
Constitution of Massachusetts as it 
was. The amendment failed, but a 
change of four votes would have given 
it a passage. Though defeated, the 
friends of the measure were not dis- 
heartened, and year after year the con- 
test was continued. The District of 
Maine became a separate State in 1820, 
and her Constitution provided that all 
religious Societies, “shall at all times 
have the exclusive right of electing 
their public teachers and contracting 
with them for their support and main- 
tenance.” 

In 1833 the Massachusetts Legisla- 
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ture was induced to submit to popular 
vote a constitutional amendment of the 
form desired. It was ratified at the 
polls. The long warfare for full re- 
ligious liberty was ended. The last 
stronghold had fallen. The old order 
had changed and had given place to 
new. Church and State were separate 
in New England. The Puritan ideal 
of a Commonwealth established and 


maintained in righteousness by inex- 
orable law had vanished and in its 
place there stood the Church in its var- 
ious forms untrammelled ; with all the 
glorious possibilities of time and 
eternity before it; and a_ secular 
and separate state whose duty it 
should be to keep secure for all its 
people life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 


The Witch’s Curse 


A legend of an old Maine town 


By James O. Whittemore 


LOSE by the country road on 
the outskirts of the sleepy, 
old seaport town of Bucks- 
port, on the Penobscot 

River, down in Maine, is a small fam- 
ily cemetery. Within the enclosure, 
with its high and somewhat ornate 
iron fence, sleep the Bucks, the blue- 
blooded and aristocratic clan which 
first settled the town and bequeathed 
to it their name—and a legend. 

Of the many moss-grown tablets 
and monuments by far the largest and 
most imposing is a tall granite shaft 
which stands close to the highway. 
On one side is the inscription: 


CoL. JOHNATHAN BucK 
THE FOUNDER OF BUCKSPORT 
A. D. 1762 
Born IN HAVERHILL, Mass. 
1718. 

Dzrep Marcu 18, 1795 


On the other side is the single word 


“BUCK” and also something not 
wrought by the marble-worker. On 
the smooth surface of the pedestal is 


a curious outline, irregular, and de- 
scribing that which can by no great 
effort of imagination be called the re- 
semblance of a foot. 

Some say that it is a foot, but they 
are the superstitious people, who be- 
lieve in the legend which has been cur- 
rent in the town for more than half a 
century. 

Those who delight in perpetuating 
this gloomy legend say that Colonel 
Jonathan Buck was the leading spirit 
of his day and generation and was a 
very stern and harsh man. His word 
was law in the settlement. He was 
the highest in civil authority, and 
once his decision given he was as im- 
movable as the granite hills which 
loom up on the northern horizon. He 
was most Puritanical, and to him 
witchcraft was the incarnation of blas- 
phemy. Thus, so the legend goes, 
when a certain woman was accused 
of witchcraft, at the first murmurings 
of the people, Colonel Buck ordered 
her to be imprisoned, and later, after 
the usual mere form of a trial, she was 














sentenced to be executed as a witch. 


She pleaded with her judge for her 
life, but as to a heart of stone. 

The day of the execution came and 
the the 
gallows, erected, according to tradi- 


condemned woman went to 
tion, on a rocky knoll directly across 
the road from the site of the present 
cemetery. As she went to her death 
she cursed her judge with such terri- 
ble imprecations that the people shud- 
dered; but Colonel Buck stood 
moved and made a sign to the officers 
to hasten the arrangements. All was 
ready and the hangman about to per- 


form his grewsome duty, when the 


un- 


woman turned to Colonel Buck and 
raising one hand to heaven, as if to 
direct her last words on earth, pro- 
nounced this astounding prophecy: 

“Jonathan Buck, listen to these 
words, the last my tongue shall utter. 
It is the spirit of the only true and 
living God which bids me speak them 
to you. You will soon die. Over 
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your grave they will. erect a stone, 
that all may know where the bones of 
the mighty Jonathan Buck are crum- 
bling to dust. But listen! Listen all 
tell it to your children and 
your children’s children—upon that 


ye people 





stone will appear the imprint of my 
foot, and for all time long, long after 
your accursed race has perished from 
the earth, the people will come far and 
near and the unborn generations will 
‘There lies the 
dered a 


man who mur- 
Remember well, 
Jonathan Buck, remember well!!” 


say, 


woman.’ 


Then she turned to her execution- 
ers and in a moment all was over. 

“The witch’s curse,” as it was called 
and is to this day, was almost forgot- 
ten until many years afterward, when 
the erected to the 
memory of Bucksport’s founder. The 


monument was 
shaft had been in position but a few 
months when a faint outline was dis- 
covered upon the panel of the pedestal 
facing the This outline 
grew more and more distinct, until 
some one made the startling discovery 


highway. 


that it was the outline of a foot which 
some supernatural draughtsman had 
traced upon the granite. 

The old legend was revived and the 


news of its fulfilment spread like 
wildfire. People came from miles 
around to gaze and wonder. An at- 


tempt was made to remove the stain 
but all efforts tended only to bring 
out the outline more boldly. The 
stain or “fault” seemed to penetrate 
to the very centre of the stone. 

The hinges of the big cemetery gate 
have creaked for the last time to ad- 
mit a Buck. The last of the race has 
been laid to rest beneath the oaks and 
the maples and the setting sun throws. 
athwart the double row of grassy 
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mounds the shadow of the monument 
of the once all-powerful Colonel as if 
he still dominated the dead as, in life, 
he did the living. And the same rays 
light up that mysterious tracing held 
up to the view of all that pass and 
re-pass along the dusty turnpike. The 
barefooted boy driving home the cows 
pauses and peers between the iron 
bars to gaze for the hundredth time, 
as his father did before him. It is one 
of the town’s objects of interest for 
visitors. Verily, the “witch’s curse” 
seems fulfilled to the letter. The im- 
print is there to-day and no doubt will 
be for a century to come, for the mon- 
ument is of substantial grain. 

More practical and matter-of-fact 
people poohpooh the legend and call 
attention to the historical discrepancy 
between the date of the witchcraft era 
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and the régime of Colonel Buck. They 
say that the tracing is entirely acci- 
dental, a fault in the granite which 
was either hidden by the makers or 
developed after the monument was 
in place, and that the legend was made 
to fit the foot and not the foot to fulfil 
the witch’s curse. 
But the foot is there. 





The Law of Contrast 


By Esther Kingsmill-Morgan 


AVE you ever studied con- 
trast in mental develop- 
ment? It is one of those 
tiresome abstract affairs 

which is made clear only by illustra- 
tion; this, by the way, is true of much 
of the inexplicable in life. Although 
creatures of emotion, w2 are only par- 
tially awakened by that which we feel; 
we are philosophers of enormous pro- 
portions when we are allowed to see 
with the naked eye. In one moment I 
can show you a picture which will 
give you a grasp of the whole subject 


of contrast in mental development. 
You may then assume the melancholy 
of the psychological philosopher and 
divert your thoughts to steel-rimmed 
spectacles, blue stockings, and the 
amazing power of knowledge. 

I sit each morning at my breakfast 
table, and, peering through the win- 
dow and over the way, weave fanta- 
sies and dream of the mysteries and 
possible mysteries connected with a 
scarlet and white striped pole which 
stands close to the opposite sidewalk. 
It is the symbol of an artisan. At the 
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same moment the Parson has his head 
buried in the palms of his hands and 
his eyes fixed on the pages of a little 
book spread open before him on the 
white tablecloth. He is dreaming of 
the mysteries and possible mysteries 
hidden away in the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius. I am _ practical: 
the dear Parson is a Theorist, which 
means that his mind can evolve some 
great thought that my poor machine 
has not the power even to compre- 
hend. This knowledge, though stag- 
gering, is an evidence that comparison 
promotes humility and is an excellent 
for a weak and self-satisfied 
It is also an evidence that my 
intellectual range about the 
dazzling barber’s pole across the way. 
Modesty is only another name for 
knowing one’s limit. 

I share my dining-table with the 
Parson, and by way of reciprocating, 


tonic 
mind. 
hovers 


he shares his thoughts with me. It is 
scarcely a fair exchange. I extend 
to him a material benefit and ex- 


pect in return an intellectual recom- 
pense. But gratitude is a great and 
noble quality and must surely count 
for much—even though it be not so 


great as that quality of which modesty 


is only another name. 
* * * * 

This morning I was about to make 
some commonplace remark when the 
Parson suddenly looked up from his 
book. The expression in his face in- 
spired within me an extraordinary in- 
terest in the tablecloth directly in a 
line with my nose, and involuntarily 
I began offering up a prayer of thanks- 
giving that diversified humanity ex- 
isted in the world and that the element 
of hypocrisy was occasionally omitted 
in the process of construction. Hav- 
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turned and looked 


ing finished, I 
through the window. The barber's 
children were dancing a sort of May- 
pole Dance around the pole while an 
artist was endeavoring to re-decorate 
the barber’s symbol, in spite of jost- 
lings and various leap-frog games. | 
began to compose a suitable poem fot 
the occasion, having due regard for all] 
the modern poet’s ideas of rapid tran- 
sit. I was using the artist as an ex- 
ample of true art overcoming all ob- 
stacles and rising to the heights of 
sublimity. Suddenly the Parson in- 
terrupted me (The world will say that 
the Parson is a man who does the right 
thing at the right time.) He com- 
plained of having a poor night’s rest, 
a chill after his morning dip, and a 
When 
these complications set in, we are tol- 


general attack of the nerves. 
erably sure of a change in the weather ; 
when they are accompanied by a vol- 
ume of Marcus Aurelius we may ex- 
pect anything. The Parson opened 
his book, looked up to give his order, 
and then read a few pages. Marcus 
was evidently tackling him from a hith- 
erto unseen side, for, to my intense 
surprise, he presently turned to me 
abruptly and asked how much of life 
I considered real and how much farce. 
I made away with a couple of fried 
eggs before I replied, in the hope that 
they would chase the cobwebs from 
my brain. Now as I am never orig- 
inal, my answer is not worthy of re- 
peating. It occurs to me that much 
waste time would be saved if this pro- 
cedure were occasionally followed; 
my seeming brilliancy is only bor- 
rowed reflection, and if you have clear- 
ly defined discriminating powers you 
will observe many of my species in 
every-day life; I pray you mark them 














closely and pay no deference to the 
passive moons of life whose light is 
entirely borrowed. 

The Parson, not satisfied with my 
theories, began his breakfast and con- 
tinued to read. I proceeded to grow 
jealous and was filled with the same 
feeling which would have taken pos- 
session of me had the Parson been a 
beautiful girl and Marcus a dastardly 
villain who was making love to her. 

“Do you think Aurelius and bacon 
and eggs are congenial?” I began 
bravely and bitterly. 

“Do not be disrespectful,” he an- 
swered smiling. 

“Pardon me, I forgot. You are 
very great friends.”’ I tried to be sar- 
castic, but that is another accomplish- 
ment beyond my powers. At times I 
forget this and make a very great fool 
of myself, but people tell me this is 
not an uncommon failing. I attacked 
the parson from another side. 

“I am surprised that you, a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, should defend a 
pagan—an enemy to your faith.” 

“An enemy? In what way?” he 
said, looking up with his characteristic 
straightforward expression. 

“In every way,” I answered boldly. 
He looked at me for a moment seri- 
ously and then smiled. 

“This is one of your side-tracks 
which I have never before seen. Hu- 
man nature is ever-varying and full of 
surprises. I did not know that you 
could so well assume a role in order to 
make me companionable.” He closed 
his book and laid it almost tenderly on 
the table, saying thoughtfully, while 
his hand still rested on the cover, 
“Poor old dreamer. What, my friend, 
could surpass in human _ perfection 
this wonderful pagan  uprightness 
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combined with true christian consist- 
ency?”’ I looked at him solemnly and 
answered : 

“Please let the matter stand until 
you have a fair antagonist. In the 
meantime, by way of diversion, be 
good enough to allow me to repeat to 
you the introductory verses on “The 
Re-decorating of the Barber’s Sym- 
bol.” 

* ok * * 

My Spiritual Adviser has a clear 
comprehension of the Law of Equi- 
librium which accounts for his wonder- 
fully well-balanced brain. He draws 
a distinct line separating the material 
from the spiritual and therefore sees 
nothing antagonistic between salvation 
and cigars. He informed me once that 
it was equally reasonable to connect 
religion with the person who is ad- 
dicted to eating peppermint during 
the Athanasian Creed. I protested 
that the peppermint person was more 
guilty, because there was a_ larger 
number of people adverse to the pep- 
permint aroma than to the odor of a 
good cigar. Furthermore I asserted 
that it was my conviction that, given a 
man with the aid of a good cigar to dis- 
pel the clouds of uncertainty from his 
brain, there is a very good chance of 
guiding his reasoning powers in the 
proper direction. The Parson confessed 
that was one way of looking at it, 
but decided, for the present, to confine 
his smoking to an after-dinner cigar, 
and leave the field open to the pepper- 
mint person. Furthermore, the Par- 
son is convinced that humor is legiti- 
mate, that a hearty laugh is good for 
the soul and finds an echo in heaven. 

Now there is a Pious Transient in 
the house who is an aggravation to 
the spirit. She is continually tackling 
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the Parson on what she calls “Outward 
and visible signs.” When she drifts 
to what she picturesquely calls “the 


symbol of impiety” (smoking) the 
Parson grows wrathy, by which I 


mean that he speaks slowly and uses 
extraordinarily long words. As a 
rule, he is the essence of humility, and 
has the true scholar’s simplicity of ex- 
pression. 

“And have -you really no qualms 
said the Pious 
Transient one day recently. 


about theatre-going?” 


The Parson looked puzzled. He 
goes occasionally to a play-house, be- 
ing tolerably sure of what is going to 
be presented and intending to profit 
thereby. He is one of those philoso- 
phers who believes that knowledge of 
a profitable nature may be found in 
every condition of life, and that a man 
may take the hand of a little child and 
be led into hitherto untrodden paths of 
wisdom. He stood lost in thought for 
a moment and then a light suddenly 
dawned upon him. 

“T understand, madam. You con- 
sider that which would be proper for 
my flock would be improper for their 
leader ?” 

“But you are different, sir.” 

“Only in so far as I try to show the 
way. They follow—and I follow with 
them,” and he bowed his head rever- 
ently. 





“But you are their example,” per- 
sisted madam. 

The Parson interrupted her gently. 

“Pardon me, I am not their example. 
God forbid. I try only to hold before 
them the great Example, and, do you 
know, madam, who that really is? 
He is one of great charity, and al- 
though I daresay you doubt it, is tre 
mendcusly glad to find truth where 
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there was supposed to be all untruth—- 
or any small glint of light which may 
be trying to peep out of dark places.” 
Now the Parson is a small man, and 
when he took a step closer to madam 1n 
order to whisper into her ear, he found 
it necessary to raise himself on his 
tip-toes. He spoke in a very low voice, 
and the words I caught sent a softer 
light into madam’s eyes. They were: 
“greatest of these is charity.” 
* * * * 

I am looking at a picture which is 
It is 
suspended in a strange mist hovering 


standing out in distinct outlines. 


above the chair where my friend the 
Parson sits. As I look I see another 
exemplification of the law of contrast, 
and the thought comes to me that con- 
trast in goodness and purity may be 
only in quality, and may exist without 
detracting in the smallest degree from 
either. The picture is that of 
old 


broadcloth = (if 


a dear man clad in shining 


kc nt x 


reflection in 


you closely 


you can see 


him). <A 


hidden under one arm, his eyelids are 


your 
huge bible is partly 
drooping and there is a plaintive note 
of the sorrow of sin in his high-pitched 
voice as he tells of the streets of gold 
for the saved and the fires of hell for 
the damned. There is a sweet senti- 
ment hanging about him which is hid- 
den away with all the dreams of our 
childhood. He was narrow—decided- 

Nevertheless, for some 
we should feel very 
restful to find him standing at our 


ly narrow. 
strange reason, 
bedsides when the breath is beginning 


to come in strange and foreboding 


fluttering 





when we are nearing that 
Future for which he tried to prepare 
us. 

His narrowness will be forgotten 
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and his voice will sound very sweet as 
he ushers us on through the gathering 
mists and leaves us on the threshold of 
that Country of which he loved to 


preach. Drawing his faded 
book from beneath his faded 
sleeve he will open it and _ begin 
to read, and it will all seem 


very real, for since infancy we shall 
not remember having seen him once 
without the Book. But there is no 
doubt of it, he was partly ethereal— 
too far removed from human sins to be 
companionable, much as he might de- 
sire it. He talked sweetly to us of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man, but his message came to 
us through the clouds, from the hal- 
lowed pinnacle on which he deservedly 
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stood. We buried it deep in our 
hearts and dreamed about it far into 
the following day; but that was the 
end, for then we awoke. 

Now the Parson is of the earth, 
sarthy. At the same time he has fan- 
ned the Divine Spark within his breast 
until it is a blazing torch, exemplify- 
ing human possibilities as linked with 
the divine in man, He is an example 
and goodfellowship 
and is wonderfully well adapted to the 
saving of the twentieth century soul, 
for he appeals to our reason, while the 
dear old the faded book 
sought only our hearts, which at best 
are unsatisfactory organs and have a 


of moderation 


man with 


curious habit of concealing themselves 
from spiritual advisers. 





The Mills of God 


By Charles Stuart Pratt 


the 
Thornton, of 
College, 


duly into my hands 


HE private papers of 
late Prof. 
Banvard came 
last 

fall. Prof. Rosecroft Thornton 

my uncle, and after several bequests 


was 


to scientific societies, and a liberal 
endowment of the botanical profes- 
sorship which he himself had held for 
half a century, he had made me his 
residuary legatee. 

the accumulated 
scripts of his long life, I came upon 
a sealed packet, with this inscription: 


Among manu- 


TO MY NEPHEW. 
To be opened after my decease, 
and then published, or destroyed, as 


his judgment shall decree—provid- 

ed, in the former alternative, 

that the chief personage of. the 

narrative, the Lady, shall also 

have passcd beyond the reading, 

and beyond the comment of readers. 

The narrative thus committed to 
my care was so extraordinary in cir- 
cumstance, so intimate in revelation, 
that I long hesitated between publica- 
tion and destruction. In deciding at 
length to make public so private a 
document, I am still haunted by a 
feeling that I may be indiscreet. 

The Lady is no longer living. 

The manuscript bears the date of 
1880. 


I have not ventured to change so 
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much as a single word of my uncle’s 
strange story. I have suppressed no 
sentence. Here it stands in full. 


Years may elapse, my dear nephew, 
before you read what I am now about 
to write—but the time has come to set 
down what some day I wish you to 
know. 

I have never married—yet a ro- 
mance has filled my life, and kept my 
heart young. For forty years I have 
loved a noble Lady—the Lady of the 
inscription you will have just read. 
No year for forty years has passed 
without our meeting, often daily for 
weeks—yet I never declared my love, 
and only once was the declaration im- 
minent. 

Last summer, among the Swiss 
Alps, the drama of our lives reached 
its dénouement. The closing scene 
which will end only with her death 
and mine, still plays its after-glow 
over our waning lives. It is this 
drama, my dear nephew, this one 
phase of my life that is unknown to 
you, yet the very essential and soul 
of that life, which I shall now make 
move before you. 

All students of the Alps, and of 
Alpine phenomena, first lay laurels on 
the grave of De Saussure. His ex- 
tensive explorations were made near 
the end of the eighteenth century—. 
the last volume of his monumental 
record was published in 1796, and he 
himself died in the last year of the 
century. 

After sixty years without a_ suc- 
cessor, in 1839 James David Forbes 
began his climbs and observations in 
the Alps, and became the pioneer of 
modern mountaineering. From Prof. 
Forbes, indeed, dates that outdoor 
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movement which has made the Al- 
pine region the great health and pleas- 
ure resort of the world. At that par- 
ticular time, too, our own Agassiz 
was making his famous studies of 
Alpine glaciers. It was from their 
movements and their débris that he 
deduced, and in 1840 announced, his 
grand generalization—that the drift, 
spread all over northern Europe and 
America, was due to the grinding and 
pushing of the vast sliding ice-sheets 
of the glacial epoch. 

In that year so memorable to the 
world of science, in 1840, I completed 
my college course at Banvard. Al- 
most immediately I went abroad, to 
pursue the post-graduate studies 
which were to fit me for the professor- 
ship I had in view. Foremost among 
the young men of that class of 1840 
stood Charles Henry Kingsley—my 
close companion, my dearest friend, 
the very brother of my heart. Kings- 
ley had made a brilliant record in 
physics, especially in geology, and 
went directly from Banvard to a 
position with the U. S. Coast Survey. 

When Prof. Agassiz’s conclusions 
were made public I was in Norway, 
and shortly after I received a letter 
from Kingsley, urging: me to meet 
him in Switzerland. He wrote with 
much enthusiasm of Agassiz and his 
work, and went on to outline certain 
allied and certain diverse theories of 
his own, winding up with the state- 
ment that he had resigned from the 
Coast Survey and was coming over 
to test them by personal studies of 
the Alpine glaciers. I was then 
gathering’ data for my best-known 
book, “The Survival of Arctic Flora 
in the South,” and as the glacier re- 
gions of the Alps were a promising 














field for research, I hailed the pros- 
pect of so happily combining work 
and pleasure. 

I spent the winter in the university 
at Leipsic, and it was toward the end 
of May when Kingsley wired me 
from Paris: “En route for the gla- 
Meet me at Belmat.” 

Now I was not sure I had ever so 
much as heard of Belmat, and when 
at last I climbed to the little inn, hang- 
ing with its tiny attendant chalets on 
the greening mountain-side, I won- 
dered how my friend had found out 
so isolated a spot. 


ciers. 


Kingsley was a man of singular 
bodily perfectness. I well remember 
in the old college days the 
eyes of the men would follow him, 
in admiration and pure delight, 
as he made his way through the 
gymnasium or stripped for the 
swimming-tank. It was not a mat- 
ter of build and contour of muscle 
merely, but rather as if the body 
‘were the outward expression of a 
singular perfectness within. As Kings- 
ley greeted me that day in front 
of the Belmat inn, and I delighted in 
him anew, I noted a change in the 
man. There was a suppressed fervor 
thrilling through him, a new light in 
his dark eyes. 

We had been stretched on the slope 
in front of the inn for half an hour, 
exchanging chapters of our private 
histories up to date, and Kingsley was 
just launching out upon his glacier 
theories, when he stopped short and 
turned to one side. 


how 


I turned, too, and beheld, emerg- 
ing from dark evergreens, a radiant 
figure. 

“Oh,” said I 
stand.” 


“T begin to under- 
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“You are right, Thornton,” replied 
Kingsley; “that is why I am here. 
But, come, and be introduced.” 

So I met the Lady of my life. I 
can recall no word she said—nor 
could I when she had passed like a 
vision into the old inn. Yet in that 
interval I had become conscious of a 
pervading pure presence, like the 
sudden break of sunrise. I was 
aware that I had touched the hand of 
the one supreme woman in the world, 
a woman the noblest man might love 
and die for—aye, might live and suf- 
fer for—yet, too, a woman of such 
physical superbness as might incite an 
unscrupulous man to crime for the 
sake of possession. 

It transpired that Madeline Win- 
throp had come to that out-of-the-way 
spot with her mother, who was an in- 


valid, and who had been ordered 
there by a distinguished Parisian 
specialist. 


Kingsley made no secret, with me, 
of his devotion to Miss Winthrop. 
He had met her at a reception at the 
American legation in Paris, and, as he 
frankly said, had shaped his course 
into the Alps to coincide with hers. 
With that confidence which the mas- 
terly man has in his own destiny, 
Kingsley apparently never questioned 
the outcome of his suit; to him it 
was as inevitable as the rise and set 
of sun, or the consummation of the 
courses of nature. Somehow I did 
not share this feeling of my friend 
with my usual sympathetic enthusi- 
asm, although I could not but confess 
they were magnificently mated; and 
presently I became aware that my 
friend himself did not quite hold his 
old place in my regard. I do not 
think I loved him less, or held him 
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less high—but only that my heart had 
placed another still higher. 

On the evening of one of these 
early days at Belmat, our quiet was 
broken by a new arrival—a handsome 
man, with a dash of the sportsman in 
The name he 
wrote with a bold hand in the little 
Noel 


I learned later that he 


dress and manner. 


book of registry was Louis 


Beauregarde. 
was the son of a rich Louisiana 
planter. 


he had met Miss Winthrop in Paris; 


It seemed that like Kingsley 


indeed, at the same reception. at the 
American minister’s. He had come, 
ostensibly, to hunt chamois, yet | 
could not put down a suspicion that 
he had come also to hunt the woman 
he had met-at the American legation 
in Paris. 

But it the solitude of Belmat held 
a beautifui held a 
Far up on the mighty slopes 
of the Oberhorn, 


woman, it also 
glacier. 
where two great 
ridges gathered within their arms the 


snowfalls of winter, the glacier had 


its lair. Thence, down the dark wind- 
ing gorges, moved the ponderous 


miles of the white monster, like some 
vast 
dusks of antiquity—moved with the 
imperceptible, unceasing, 


mythical dragon through the 
resistless 
force of eternity bearing down on the 
lowlands of time. 

After a week of reconnoitring, 
Kingsley plunged into his researches 
with all the energy of his nature. He 
examined the débris piled up in the 
old terminal moraines, and the abra- 
sion of the valley sides, for data as to 
the former extent and erosion of the 
glacier. He studied 
foot the marks of its advance in win- 
ter, and its melting back in the heat 
He probed the 


at the glacier 


of summer. Neve 
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fields at the source to discover the 
secrets of the transition 
to solid ice. 
and 


from 
He watched the opening 
closing of 


Snow 


crevasses. He set 
stakes across the glacier at various 
points, to determine the rapidity of 
movement, and the relative movement 
in straight courses, around curves, on 
levels, and down declines. 

Kingsley had what I may call a 
From the rec- 
ords of glacial phenomena, and the 
theories of glacial formation and 
movement, of De Saussure and Forbes 
and Agassiz, and his own observa- 


scientific imagination. 


tions, he reached conclusions closely 
allied to those so ably demonstrated 
by Prof. Tyndall twenty years later. 
Had his and conclusions 
reached publication, along with those 


researches 


famous names would stand to-day the 
name of Charles Henry Kingsley. 
But his records and notes were never 
written out, for reasons that will pres- 
ently appear; but, as will also ap- 
pear, they were not without at least 
one momentous result. 

Meantime M. Beauregarde’s hum- 
ing grew intermittent. I observed 
that the chamois were less attractive 
on the days when Kingsley was 
far away on the upper glacier. I 
observed too that on those days I my- 
self found the possible survivals of 
Arctic flora less alluring. Kingsley’s 
sky however was cloudless. His happi- 
ness in love and fruitful work was at 
the flood. 


glacier 


His enthusiasm over his 


problems was _ contagious. 
His reports were the looked-for event 
of each day, and presently the break 
fast table became the scene of lively 
speculation, as to whether the stakes 
that marked the glacial movement 


would measure off fourteen or fifteen 
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inches within the next twenty-four 
hours. 

For some days we had been plan- 
ning an excursion to the head of the 
glacier, and thence to the peak of the 
Oberhorn. It was a_ considerable 
climb to the foot of the glacier, and a 
greater climb up the seven miles of 
rock-hemmed valley filled half a mile 
wide and perhaps a thousand feet 
deep with the ponderous river of ice; 
and so it was proposed to camp over 
night in Kingsley’s hut on the edge 
of the upper snow-field, and take the 
ascent of the peak the following day. 

On that memorable morning of the 
twentieth of June, 1841, we started 
from the Belmat inn in high spirits, 
Miss Winthrop, Kingsley, M. Beaure- 
garde, and I, with Kingsley’s helpers, 
and several guides for the ascent of 
the Oberhorn peak. 

As we planned to visit Kingsley’s 
various points of observation on the 
return trip, we pushed ahead quite 
steadily until about noon, keeping to 
the marginal moraines and the edge 
of still unmelted winter snow drifted 
in between the glacier and the valley 
side. Then we reached the terrific 
ice-fall, where, cut by intersecting 
crevasses, the ice tumbled in chaos 
down a quarter mile of precipice. 
liere we had to make a detour, and 
strike the glacier again above the fall. 
Snow still lingered in shaded spats on 
the mountain-side, but green grass 
was piercing up through the dry tufts 
of old growth, and bilberry bushes 
were in bud. 

Under the very drip of snow, Il 
came upon the glowing gentiana bo- 
varica; and then, within a miniature 
crystal palace, where the sun had 
melted the snow from under an icy 





crust, Miss Winthrop found a clump 
of androsace glacialis. As she rose 
with a handful of the bright pink 
flowers, we men held our breath at a 
pretty spectacle. A_ butterfly, the 
magnificent Parnassius Apollo, with 
its transparent white wings dashed 
with scarlet and set with jet-rimmed 
ocelli, hovered about her, dipped to 
the flowers, alighted for an instant on 
her hand, and then took its swift un- 
certain flight off over the glacier. 

“Blessed among butterflies,’ mur- 
mured Kingsley, as his eyes followed 
the airy visitant; and two others of 
the party could have echoed that little 
rhapsody. 

Karly in the afternoon we struck 
out upon the glacier itself, having 
reached a point, some four miles from 
its lower end, where it was fairly 
smooth travelling, and comparatively 
free from dangerous crevasses. As 
Miss Winthrop was growing tired 
from the unusual toil of rough climb- 
ing, Kingsley proposed that after 
rounding a point a little ahead, which 
would afford a shield from the chill- 
ing wind, we should halt for rest. 
Meantime he would switch off to a 
crevasse he was studying, and then 
join us in the course of a half hour. 
As we came into shelter above © the 
bend, and made Miss Winthrop com- 
fortable on a pile of luggage, she 
suddenly asked what had become of M. 
Beauregarde. I had been absorbed 
in assisting Miss Winthrop, and in 
watching out for a suitable halting- 
place, and had not missed him. No 
one recalled having seen him after 
turning the bend, and we finally con- 
cluded he had remained behind with 
Kingsley. 

The half hour went by, and a little 
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later one of the guides announced 
that the men were coming. I too had 
been watching, and only one man had 
appeared, nor had the other come into 
view when M. Beauregarde walked 
leisurely up to us. In reply to our 
questions, he said he had remained be- 
hind to visit the crevasse with Kings- 
ley; but that after parting from us 
Kingsley complained of a sudden in- 
disposition, and decided to return 
to Belmat, insisting that the party 
should go on according to the origi- 
nal plan. 

“But why did you leave him to re- 
turn alone? Why did you not go 
with him?” questioned Miss Win- 
throp, a tinge of indignation in her 
tone. 

“I did propose it,” replied M. 
Beauregarde, “but Kingsley asserted 
he was familiar with the way, and 
there was no need. He positively re- 
fused to let me accompany him, and 
insisted that the pleasure of the party 
was not to be further broken in 
upon.” 

M. Beauregarde added that Kings- 
ley had intimated we should probably 
find him at the hut on our return 
from the Oberhorn peak, and that he 
would then personally conduct us 
down the glacier, and exhibit his sci- 
entific work upon it. 

We at last concluded to go on up 
the glacier. The leadership of the 
party now devolved upon me, and 
presently M. Beauregarde fell behind 
with Miss Winthrop, ostensibly, I be- 
lieve, to examine a curious ice-table 
a little to one side. As they rejoined 
us later on, I noted a disturbed look 
on Miss Winthrop’s face, and could 
fancy an uncomfortable flash in M. 
Beauregarde’s eyes. Twilight was 
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falling when we reached the hut, and 
the vast glacier stretched away pallid 
and boundless through the dusk as we 
made camp for the night. 

In the morning we found snow had 
fallen; only a few inches, but the 
clouds hung heavy and threatening, 
and the guides refused to consider the 
climb up the Oberhorn. It was final- 
ly decided to go back to Belmat. The 
thought of Kingsley made this a wel- 
come decision for at least two of us. 
The snow, which had been hesitant 
all the dreary way down, began to 
fall, in slow solemn flakes, as we 
crossed the open space in front of the 
inn. Our host stood in the door, in 
evident surprise at our premature re- 
turn. Suddenly he called out, 

“Where’s Kingsley? Have 
left him up the glacier ?” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen, we could 
not have stayed more instantly in our 
tracks. Before I could move or 
speak, M. Beauregarde stood by me. 
He spoke quickly. “We must go 
back at once,” he said, “with a party 
Kingsley must have had 
some accident. Should we not find 
him, I could never forgive myself for 
allowing him to start back alone.” 

Every man within reach volun- 
teered for the search. With a rapidity 
incredible outside regions of sudden 
and dire emergency, the needed sup- 
plies, ropes, ice axes, lanterns, were 
gathered, and in thirty minutes we 
were on our backward way. 

That night climb up the precipitous 
sides and ragged glacier edge of the 
Oberhorn will never be effaced from 
memory. As the darkness settled 
down the wind rose, and the snow 
swirled about us, and the lantern 
lights flared, and cast weird distorted 


you 


of rescue. 














shadows. 
pervading spirit of the storm, I saw 
the disembodied solemnity and despair 


And everywhere, like the 


of Miss Winthrop’s face as_ she 
watched us depart from the inn door. 
A rosy dawn was breaking over the 
mountains when at last we arrived at 
the point above the ice-fall where 
Kingsley had turned back. At inter- 
vals all night we had halted and lis- 
tened, and shouted and fired guns, and 
again listened with straining ears for 
some cry, some human sound, to come 
out of the stormy darkness. No 
answer had gladdened us. 

We now separated and minutely 
searched the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and some distance down along 
the glacier edge. The snow had oblit- 
erated any possible traces there might 
have been, and there was no clew. 
Then, on the bare chance that some 
scientific afterthought might have 
taken Kingsley back for another look 
at the crevasse he was observing and 
measuring daily, we returned to the 
glacier. The drifting snow had 
bridged the narrower chasms, and 
progress was slow and dangerous, as 
a step might at any moment precipi- 
tate one into a crevasse hundreds of 
feet sheer down, with only the rope 
running from waist to waist as a safe- 
guard. 

All that day the rescue party pur- 
sued its search, and all the night that 
followed, and all the next day; and 
when, hope gone, we dragged our way 
back to the Belmat inn, Miss Win- 
throp stood watching in the gathering 
gloom as when, forty-eight hours be 
fore, we had started not all unhope- 
fully away. There was no need for 
question or answer; our reluctant 
feet and our faces told all; and before 
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we reached the door she turned back 
and passed from our sight. 

As the days moved by, M. Beaure- 
garde resumed his hunting. Miss 
Winthrop attended her mother with a 
perhaps tenderer solicitude. I went 
off again on all-day tramps after sur- 
vivals of Arctic flora. 

One ‘morning Miss Winthrop sur- 
prised me by asking to borrow Kings- 
ley’s scientific notes and_ records, 
which had naturally come into my 
keeping until such time as I could 
take them to his relatives at home; 
and during the next few days she 
frequently consulted me on points not 
clear to her. I was still more sur- 
prised, later in the summer, when one 
of my botanic excursions took me up 
the glacier, to find that under her 
direction one of Kingsley’s assistants 
was continuing certain of his studies 
and observations, particularly those 
touching crevasses and glacial move- 
ment. Delicacy however forbade my 
mentioning the matter to Miss Win- 
throp, and I naturally credited her ac- 
tion solely to an affectionate sentiment. 

With the opening of the fall terin 
at Banvard, I was to enter upon my 
duties as Professor of Botany, and so 
at the end of summer | reluctantly re- 
turned to America. Miss Winthrop 
and her mother were to go down into 
Italy for the winter. 

In the spring I learned that the 
Winthrops had returned to Belmat; 
and when the long summer vacation 
set me free I need hardly say that I 
took steamer for the Old World, and 
was soon at Belmat too, taking up 
again the researches necessary to com- 
plete my book on “The Survival of 
Arctic Flora in the South.” 

Perhaps I should not have been 
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surprised to find that M. Beauregarde 
had arrived a few days before me. 
As on the preceding summer, he was 
hunting -chamois. And again that 
unallayed suspicion whispered to me 
that he was also hunting other game; 
it whispered, too, however unjustly, 
that the motive was not different from 
that which moved him to scruple at 
nothing to possess the fastest yacht, 
or to put in his stables the finest horse- 
flesh that trod the turf of two hemi- 
spheres. Yet I could not but admire 
the delicate reticence of his manner 
toward Miss Winthrop; it was beyond 
criticism, as was her own reserved 
courtesy toward him and toward all 
others. 

Near the the 
fancied an unbending of that reserve 


end of summer, [ 
in her meetings with me; and I deter- 
mined to say to her what my heart 
had been repeating over and over 
daily and hourly since I had first seen 
her emerging radiantly from the 
gloom of evergreens. Hence it was 
not without design that, on a day 
when M. Beauregarde was absent, |] 
invited her to a little excursion after 
chrysanthemum Alpinus, which I had 
found whitening a slope of 
débris. 


glacial 


But at the first intimation of my 
purpose, Miss Winthrop stopped me 
with a quick “My 
friend,” said she, “do not speak—do 
not ask. I your 
Kingsley. I love him to-day and eter- 
nally. Let us be friends, drawn close 
by our mutual love for the man who 
must forever separate us.”’ 

So, as I have already recorded, my 


earnestness. 


loved comrade 


iove for the Lady of my life was never 
declared. 
Years went by, five, ten, twenty, 
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And 
years the pervading pure presence, 
which, standing by the side of Kings- 
ley, came to me like the sudden break 
»f sunrise, has shaped my life, the real 


all these 


thirty, almost forty. 


( 
inner life. All these years we have 
been friends—she has been my friend, 
and I have been her friend—and only 
in the sacred secret consciousness of 
my soul have I been her lover. 

After almost forty Miss 
Winthrop remarked to me last spring 


years, 


that she was going to Switzerland for 
The words 
spoken simply, quietly, and yet, 


the summer—to Belmat. 
were 
aiter almost forty years of close ac- 
quaintance, I could not but give some 
credence to my feeling that they were 
spoken with a subtile significance. 

My book, “The Survival of Arctic 
Flora in the South,” for 
some time out of print, and a new 


had been 


edition was called for. 
that in 
should revisit the Alpine glaciers, and 


It seemed op- 
portune its preparation [ 
review the field in the light of la- 
[ will not pretend to 
deny that, even without this incentive, 
[ should have followed Miss Winthrop, 
It was inevitable, for in Belmat, last 
summer, as I have said, the drama of 


ter knowledge. 


my life reached its dénouement. 

To be-again at Belmat was like re- 
The 
mountains and the glacier, the inn and 
the chalets, were the same, 
touched with the gray of time, and 
subdued by the seriousness of life. I 
am not sure but I took it as a matter 


living a forgotten cycle of life. 


only 


of course that even M. Beauregarde 
was there 
But as the summer wore away, I be- 
came conscious of a change in Miss 
Winthrop, which grew and deepened 


and still hunting chamois. 





and possessed her being. That perfect 
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poise of mind and body, which had 
been so like Kingsley’s seemed on the 
verge of catastrophe. She appeared to 
be restlessly waiting, restlessly heark- 
ening, as for the coming of a messen- 
life, or of death—her face 
transition 


ger of 
between 
found depression and profound exal- 


forever in pro- 
tation. 

One day I had been on a long climb 
up the Oberhorn—it was the day I 
made my great discovery, the day I 
found that unique flower, the rose 
colored edelweiss, the dream and de- 
spair of Alpine climbers ever since—- 
the flower I named for the Lady of my 
life, and which is described in the last 
edition of my book. 

That night Madeline Winthrop met 
She did not 
speak, nor did I—nor could I—I could 
only stand and behold the woman Tf 
After a moment 


me as I entered the inn. 


loved, transfigured. 
she reached out her hand, in which 
lay a smali red book. 

“Kosecroft, read the inscription,” 
said she. 

I started. It was the first time she 
had so spoken my name; and though 
l saw in an instant that she had 
spoken it unconsciously, I still thanked 
God. 1 


from her hand in a daze of bewildered 
turned the 


took the small red book 


recognition. | cover—l 
needed not to read the inscription—it 
was in my own handwriting—it was 
addressed to Charles Henry Kingsley, 
and bore the date of 1841. 

“Why—this I gave Kingsley—at 
New Year’s, forty years ago! How— 
where—it is impossible!” I cried. 

“It is quite possible—it is so,” re- 
plied Miss Winthrop. ‘Take it to 
your room, and read the record under 
the date of June twenty—” 


“June twenty! Why, that—that 
was the day Kingsley disappeared !”’ 

“Take it to your room,” repeated 
Miss Winthrop, ‘“‘and read the record 
under June twenty—then come to 
me;” and with a seraphic smile she 
turned away. 

While the pink edelweiss withered, 
uncared for, I sank into a chair, and 
opened the small red book, and read, 
read on, breathlessly on, read to the 
very end that message from the dead 
—that message which, half a lifetime 
after my comrade’s departure, came 
like a 


veritable voice out from the 


voiceless unknown. 
«MA 


“Why I, Charles Henry Kingsley, 


write these words—why | write at all 
—I hardly know-——since mortal eye 
will never read. ... Yet what may man 
do, who would see, would feel in some 
tangible way, the words his heart has 
longed and waited for, his whole be- 
ing existed for—and which, too late, 
have come to him as a mystic con- 
‘Too late? Nay, death 
with those words in my soul were bet- 
ter than life without. . And what 
may man do, with the resistless spirit 
of justice roused within him and de- 


sciousness ! 


manding the proclamation of crime 
even though that proclamation be but 
to the unretributive ice of the glacier! 
should I say, rather, to the God 
of the glacier? In truth, I am making 
deposition before the bar of God... . 
Is this coherent? . . . I will begin at 
the beginning. . . . A brief while ago, 
I was on the earth, in the sun, with 
the living. Now, half a thousand feet 
down in a chasm of the glacier, I am 
already in touch with the dead... 
[ would Rosecroft might know I did 
not meet disaster through weakness, 
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Thornton, Miss Winthrop, and the 
others, I expected to rejoin them 
shortly, above the bend. As I struck 
off across the glacier, to the crevasse 
I had been daily observing, M. Beau- 
regarde went with me. While we were 
picking our way over the ice, he 
evinced an unusual interest in my 
work. As we stood on the brink of 
the chasm, and I was telling him how 
the crevasse had opened and how it 
was now closing, he struck me a blow 
in the back which hurled me headlong 
into the abyss. . . . I must have been 
stunned by concussion with the ice. 
When I regained consciousness | 
found myself at this terrific depth, my 
feet wedged immovable, and with 
barely width above to move my arms. 
As I have said, it is an old crevasse, 
now slowly closing. With the more 
rapid surface movement of the glacier, 
the chasm, which was perpendicular at 
the start, now leans in the direction of 
the foot of the glacier; hence, instead 
of being dashed down to instant death, 
I had, after striking the lower side, 
slid down its inclined plane, with a 
velocity regulated by the roughness of 
the surface, until the wedge-shaped 
opening became too contracted for 
further progress. Far, far up 
through the azure twilight, at what 
seemed an immeasurable height, I 
could see a line of blue living light. 
No sound from that distant world of 
activity reached me in these depths of 
dead silence. I shouted—knowing the 
while how vain all effort was. I had 
no expectation of rescue. I knew that 
my murderer would allay, or mislead, 
any anxieties or suspicions that 
«might arise, until search would be 
fruitless. . . . How long I had been 


or recklessness. 
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unconscious I could not measure, but 
I had been keenly alive for some time, 
when, suddenly, I heard voices. No, 
not heard, for it was not sound audi- 
ble to the outward ear, but I was 
cognizant of voices—I felt them with- 
in my brain—as one deaf, with his 
hand touching an instrument, knows 
the melody played, through his own 
bodily vibrations. It was thus I heard 
Louis Noel 
Beauregarde and Madeline Winthrop! 
... Hallucination? No. I am a 
scientific man. I have been testing 
the 


voices—the voices of 


sound-transmitting power of 
I know that somewhere, 
far up and away on the glacier, at 
some favorable point, by a crevasse, 


glacier ice. 


or where sound was concentrated by 
the curved ice-table, 
perhaps, the words I heard, or felt, 
. And I know 
the agony of a Prometheus bound. I 


support of an 
were really spoken. 


know too a joy that is inexpressible. 
Held in these inexorable depths, I 
heard the lips of my murderer speak 
lying words to the woman I loved. I 
heard his persuasions and insinua- 
tions. I*heard a noble woman’s an- 
swers. I heard those last questionings 
of audacity: “Do you love Kingsley? 
And I 
“IT do 


marry 


Will you marry that man?” 
heard those dauntless replies: 
And I 
Kingsley, when he asks me.” 
Madeline—Madeline! “When he 
asks me”’—as if my heart had not been 
asking, momently, ever since I first be- 
held you—as if my every thought and 
word and deed had not been pleading 
until their subtile pressure should gain 
me assurance to speak the words! 
... And now, though never more 
my lips shall speak to her, I have the 
answer. It makes me content—al- 


love Kingsley. shall 
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most—to die. ... The slant of this sweet thought is vaguely shaping in 
old crevasse lets in longer the light of my mind. . . . I cannot quite take 
the westering sun—but it is now _ hold upon it....Whatif...” 


growing dark—I can barely see the 
page as I write—and why do I write? 
. . . Just now, a faint fanning broke 
this abysmal silence, and my uplifted 
eyes saw a butterfly, glorious in white 
and scarlet, fluttering down through 
the gloom. With no sign of fear, it 
alighted on my hand, and there re- 
mained—like some devoted soul leav- 
ing the world behind and rejoicing in 
a death of ministration. Is this senti- 
ment? Perhaps....By and by I 
perceived the butterfly was lifeless, 
from the glacier cold. I laid it be- 
tween the leaves of my diary. And 
then I knew it was the butterfly that 
earlier in the day had hovered about 
Madeline, and alighted on her hand. 
My lips went to the wings that had 
touched her. Brave-winged spirit 
that forsook the world for me! He 
dies with me—and who dare say he 
shall not rise with me on the day of 
my resurrection!...Far, far up I 
catch the rosy light of sunrise—the 
last I shall know. This is an old 
crevasse, and it is closing steadily. I 
am testing in my own person the 
glacier theories of plasticity and rege- 
lation. Irony of fate! My feet and 
limbs are already shut in by the re- 
uniting sides of the crevasse. I can 
barely move my arms forwriting. .. . 
As the hours go on I shall, I well 
know, be enfolded, imbedded, in the 
solid ice. . . . But I shall not know. 
. . . I recognize the benumbing chill 
that has been stealing through me all 
the night—the drowsy overpowering 
of the will—it is the somnolence that 
ushers in the death-sleep of the 
frozen. ... What if... A strange, 














Still the rose-pink edelweiss with- 
ered on my table, uncared for, forgot- 
ten. I did not even see it as I passed 
swiftly out of the room to go to Miss 
Winthrop. When I entered, with the 
small red book in my nervous hold, 
her head was bowed over her hands. 
As it lifted, I knew there were kisses 
on her lips—for in her hands lay a 
butterfly, a butterfly glorious in white 
aud scarlet. 

“Tt is so like Kingsley,” said I, “no 
word of pain, or terror, or fear of 
death. The saneness and veracity are 
beyond question.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Winthrop, tak- 
ing the small red book, and folding 
the butterfly within its leaves,—‘‘yes, 
it is all true, al] true. And now,” she 
added slowly, “now is the day of 
resurrection.” 

I started. I looked at her, standing 
in the dim-lit room, yet transfigured 
by a light that was not all of earth. I 
did not understand. I stood uncer- 
tain. I thought the shock had been 
too great. 

“But where—how?” I _ began, 
touching the book in her hand. Then, 
before she could answer, the thought 
of M. Beauregarde came in a flash. 
“The assassin!” I cried, and turned 
to the door. 

“Stay!” said Miss Winthrop swiftly, 
yet calmly and sternly, as one holding 
in her hand the meting out of justice. 
“Do not seek M. Beauregarde. I 
have arranged that you shall see him 
in the morning—but not here.” 

Then she named the place of meet- 
ing, where we two should stand face 
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to face with the murderer ; and [ went 
back to my room marvelling much. 

In the early dawn, Miss Winthrop 
and I passed out of the sleeping inn. 
The night hush was yet unbroken, and 
in silence we threaded the winding 
paths that led along and up the lower 
slopes of the Oberhorn. 

Presently the glacier uplifted be- 
fore us its vast sweep of gray-white 
ice, reflecting the rose-lights of sun- 
rise; and as we came to the banks of 
the turbid glacier stream, flowing 
milk-white in the shade, the sun itself, 
poising an instant on the shoulder of 
the mountain, rose into the amber sky. 
We had come at length to a mighty 
cliff of fractured and _ fallen 
from the melting foot of the glacier. 
As we turned its lower corner, we 


ice, 


stood face to face with—M. Beaure- 
garde! 

The man _ had_ started forward 
eagerly, but fell back—he had not ex- 
pected more than one to meet him at 
that trysting-place. 

“T will see M. Beauregarde alone,” 
said Miss Winthrop simply, motion- 
ing me to stay, and leading the way 
around the upper corner of the great 
glacial fragment, toward the face of 
the glacier itself. 

M. Beauregarde followed. 

I stood, and waited, wondering. 

I heard low words, in tones that 
thrilled, and chilled. Then the terri- 
ble tension broke—an awful cry rent 
the air, a pistol shot rang. 





I sprang forward, my fingers clutch- 
ing for the throat of the double mur- 
derer. 

| stopped in my tracks. 

A figure lay at my feet, sightless 
eyes stared up from a face of fear, 
and the yet black hair of the tempie 
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was crimsoned with blood—the self- 
shed blood of M. Beauregarde. 

Half-dazed, I turned to Miss Win- 
throp. She stood silent, moveless, but 
with the awful majesty of an accusing 
angel—one hand holding the small red 
book at her heart, the other out- 
stretched and pointing to the face of 
the glacier. 

My eyes followed that commanding 
hand, and beheld—beheld the miracle 
of the resurrection ! 

Another had kept that sunrise tryst! 

Within the transparent face of the 
glacier stood Charles Henry Kingsley! 

Dead those forty years, in the slow 
miracle of nature he yet stood before 
us, dead, but unchanged. 

One white hand only broke the 
sheer front of the glacier—the hand 
that for forty years had held the retri- 
bution of justice, and the deliverance 
of love! 


The ending of my uncle’s narrative 
is abrupt. It is partly so, perhaps, be- 
cause he was aware that his later life 
was known to me,and something of his 
delicate devotion to Miss Winthrop. 

He knew, that 
training would fill in gaps. 


scientific 
When 
Miss Winthrop borrowed of my uncle 


too, my 


Kingsley’s recorded observations she 
followed them out and accurately fore- 
the future; 
ment of the 
dicates a yearly progress of about five 


cast the daily move- 


Oberhorn glacier in- 
hundred feet, or a mile in ten years, 
requiring forty years for the chasmal 
ice which had engulfed Kingsley to 
bear its solemn secret down the four 
niiles to the place of revelation. 


Compare Prof. Tyndall’s ‘‘ The Forms of Water,’’ pp. 
57, 58, giving a brief account of the entombing of three 
guides swept into a crevasse by an avalanche in 1820, 
whose bodies reappeared more than forty years later at the 
end of the Glacier,des Bossons.—EviTor. 
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